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COLLEGE PREACHING 


By THOMAS VAN B. BARRETT 


The National Council 


The enterprise of art, being cathartic, 
expressive, and interpretive, is highly 
personal and individualistic. It is con- 
cerned with the imaginative expression 
by some way of symbolization of ideas; 
ideas which are first-hand and significant 
to the artist. Roughly speaking, the 
greatness of an art seems to depend on 
the importance of the artist’s ideas, and 
the originality and workmanship with 
which those ideas are expressed. This 
means that every art demands not only 
the exercise of the memory, and the 
power of intellectual analysis, but im- 
agination—by which things seemingly 
insignificant, lifeless, and unrelated be- 
come significant, full of vitality and re- 
lated to each other and to human ex- 
perience as a whole. So do we all 
conceive of art as a creative business, 
an enterprise by which order and mean- 
ing are brought forth as a new creature 
out of disordered, meaningless elements. 
Art brings something new out of noth- 
ing—or next to nothing. 

Preaching is, or should, be a form of 
art. It is and must be individualistic 
and personal—else it is mere hackwork, 
or at best a rather lifeless kind of teach- 


ing in which the preacher (you might 
say ‘‘without body, parts, or passions’’) 
becomes a tube-like apparatus through 
which ancient ideas are poured out upon 
the people; ideas neither adulterated, 
purified, warmed nor enlivened by his 
own experience, his own imagination, or 
his own intellect. 

Preaching, like other arts, is con- 
cerned with ideas, and their imaginative 
expression. Like the other arts it is a 
self-eatharsis. Something must be re- 
leased from the mind and soul of the 
preacher; and it aims at communication 
with others, hoping for some imaginative 
and significant response from them. If 
those who are exposed to the artist’s 
masterpiece are not somehow ‘‘changed’”’ 
by the masterpiece—made more alive, 
truthful, clearer sighted—then the artist 
has failed in one of his important ob- 
jectives. 

Now preaching is preaching, the way 
‘*nigs is pigs.’’ What is poor preaching 
for St. Swithin’s in the Swamp is poor 
for St. Dunstan’s on the campus. A 
good sermon is good anywhere, as the 
sermons of Jesus were good for the 
shepherds, and for the wise men. I do 
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not think there is much special differ- 
ence, therefore, between college preach- 
ing and non-college preaching. But 
there are two things to consider : 

College preaching ought to be (I might 
say has to be) the best preaching there 
is. Such preaching is done in an atmos- 
phere of some critical discrimination. 
College people—students and faculties 
—are dealing daily with ideas. They 
are schooling themselves against poor 
art, poor science, poor philosophy. 
They don’t always succeed, but are try- 
ing. On the whole they are accustomed 
to good workmanship in the libraries 
and laboratories. They are familiar 
with the world of intellectual discourse, 
and they are more likely than people of 
untrained minds to detect cant, hy- 
pocrisy, shoddy craftsmanship, and pre- 
tentious sham. 

As in many an untutored home, a 
gaudy, lifeless calendar picture ‘‘gets 
by’’ under the heading of ‘‘beautiful’’ 
art, so in many a parish of untutored 
minds, a gaudy, lifeless sermon gets by 
under the topic of preaching. But with- 
in college walls the shoddy sermon, like 
the shoddy picture, does not ‘‘get by.’’ 
You can fool some of the people some 
of the time anywhere (and they say 
there are men in some parishes who 
have achieved the dubious success of 
being able to fool all of the people all 
of the time), but in college preaching 
you are lucky if you fool more than a 
stray freshman, or a_ bewildered in- 
structor in sociology at any time. 

The other consideration is that be- 
eause of the special kind of community 
in which a college pastor works, there 
is a certain amount of specialization 
that can and must go on. A college 


preacher doesn’t have to be more ‘‘in- 


tellectual’’ in the abused sense of that 
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word, but he can deal more frequently 
with matters pertaining to the inte). 
lectual life. And he might feel it neces. 
sary to emphasize the Christian interpre. 
tation of certain moral issues more 
frequently. On the whole, a college 
preacher can assume a slightly higher 
general knowledge of linguistic, sciep. 
tific, artistic and historical matters. 

What I have to say, therefore, is ap. 
plicable to all preaching—and to college 
preachers, only because in the fulfill. 
ment of this ministry they ought to be 
best in the business.”’ 

Let me first make a few suggestions 
under the heading, the Creative Idea— 
a term Dorothy Sayres uses in The 
Mind of the Maker. 

Before writing a sermon a preacher 
ought to have an idea for a sermon. 
Though this seems obvious there ap- 
parently are men who operate on a 
different assumption. They start writ- 
ing (or what is worse, talking without 
writing) in firm faith that somewhere 
in the process of activity an idea will 
emerge. When it does it is sometimes 
a source of complete surprise to the con- 
gregation, and of considerable consterna- 
tion to the speaker himself. 

I prefer the other hypothesis. The 
idea ought to be born before it is pub- 
licly washed and slapped about. And 
once the idea is born I have only one 
important suggestion to make. Put it 
in an incubator, and let it mature. 
Personally, I never turned in a credit- 
able performance (except in rare in- 
stances) by taking the idea out of the 
intellectual warming oven in less than 
a month or two. 

Suppose for instance some text strikes 
your faney and brings one dim but sig- 
nificant thought. Don’t sit down and 
dash off a homily on it Saturday night. 
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Let it amble about the cluttered corri- 
dors of your mind, of its own will, and 
then it will sometime emerge fully ma- 
ture and poised—ready for public ap- 
pearance. We ought to be three months 
or so ahead of schedule, not in the sense 
of having a topic and outline completely 
formed for every Sunday until after 
Easter, but by having several ideas de- 
veloping slowly, for later use. I really 
think this habit would eliminate a tre- 
mendous number of homiletical catas- 
trophes. 

A certain text which impressed me 
rolled around my head for about two 
years before I finally got it fully re- 
lated to the idea, and was able to shape 
it fairly naturally for presentation. 
“The harvest is past, the summer is 
ended and we are not saved.’’ Obvi- 
ously the idea is salvation. But why 
this text and how to use it so that it is 
the proper text? There are a thousand 
texts one could use for a sermon on 
salvation. This one has a certain mood 
and tone; somber autumnal color which 
somehow should find relation to the ser- 
mon itself. Let the idea incubate, else it 
will emerge as a monstrous brain child 
prematurely born—a structureless mess. 

As to the content of the sermon, I 
think all sermons ought to be theologi- 
eal. This does not mean the bare bones 
of antique doctrine must stick out. It 
means all sermons must be centered 
in God—based upon Christian doctrine. 
Furthermore I think all sermons fall into 
two categories. The religious and the 
ethical. 

Man has two somewhat distinct types 
of experience. That which is concerned 
with personal and social morality and 
that which is concerned with the com- 
mon awareness of divine power—of some 
earthly or unearthly beauty which, 


though not always recognized as such, 
means an awareness of God. 

To take an example of the first type: 
‘‘They shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares. .. .’” With this there is 
only one possible emphasis: the Chris- 
tian ethies of war and peace, grounded 
in Christian doctrine. Likewise the 
text, ‘‘Seek ye out seven men of honest 
report’’ suggests a sermon on honesty, 
a sermon dealing with the approach to 
God through moral experience. 

But ideas arising from an encounter 
with nature, or out of the unexpected 
meeting with the non-moral but reveal- 
ing moments of human experience, must 
fall naturally into the other category. 
Texts like, ‘‘Where wast thou when I 
laid the foundations of the earth,’’ ‘‘ The 
range of the mountains is his pasture,’’ 
‘*Except ye become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the Kingdom of 
God’’ suggest aesthetic and spiritual ap- 
prehension rather than ethies. 

There is a great need for ‘‘religious 
sermons.’’ Let us stop our driveling 
homilies on minor ethics, our thin ex- 
hortations to be pure and courageous, 
and spend more time helping people to 
find God, through that moral and spir- 
itual experience which is common to all 
of them. 

Then too, before beginning to write 
the sermon one ought to decide how to 
approach it. Here again are two main 
opportunities : 


(a) the Deductive Method, (b) the 
Inductive Method. 


The deductive is easier and more gen- 
erally followed—but tends to be less 
interesting. It is the method in which 
you announce a text and give an intro- 
duction, so that it is at once clear you 
are going to preach, let us say, on faith. 
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Then you enumerate three ideas strung 
out ‘‘like clothes on a wash line.’’ Gen- 
erally speaking, this type which, like 
the wash line, affords opportunity for 
color and variation of design, tends to 
become stereotyped and monotonous, 
like our wash line at home which daily 
waves the same old diapers in the off- 
shore breeze. The mind of an imagi- 
native layman may race on ahead of the 
preacher, and finish the sermon before 
the preacher has ended the introduction, 
proceeding to fall asleep for the dura- 
tion of the hanging-out process, expect- 
ing no novel surprise, and probably cor- 
rect in his expectations. 

The inductive approach is more diffi- 
eult, but I think generally preferable. 
It is not done on the wash line prin- 
ciple, but on that of the treasure hunt. 
The preacher starts with some sugges- 
tive clue and leads, or urges them to 
pursue clue after clue until they find 
suddenly the meaning of each step taken, 
and rejoice in the ‘‘ denouement.’’ For 
doctrinal preaching, this is much more 
sound. If you start off with the text: 
“*T believe in Jesus Christ His only Son 
our Lord,’’ your congregation says, 
“‘Ah, a sermon on the Incarnation, 
which is an ancient Church doctrine, im- 
portant but rather dusty.’’ Then if you 
begin as one man is said to have done, 
‘“‘Our . subject this morning fairly 
bristles with difficulties’’—your congre- 
gation gives an inward shudder and 
starts thinking about life at Palm Beach. 
By the time you have hung out the three 
items of worn and cleanly laundry, the 
congregation is browsing over the re- 
membered pleasures of childhood. 

By the other method you ean start 
with something like, ‘‘And the bush 
burned with fire but the bush was not 
consumed.’’ That keeps their minds off 


Palm Beach and gives you a chance to 


‘begin with a little mystery which js 


justifiable ; a chance to start with things 
like fires and bushes that are a part of 
everybody’s common experience, and 
then come out climactically upon the 
plane of religious sacramentalism, or 
revelation, or incarnation, or some other 
designated spot which thought and im. 
agination have revealed to you. 

We ought to take a tip from the 
writers of detective fiction. Remember 
too that good plays are those which 
have to be seen in their entirety in order 
to be appreciated deeply. It’s a poor 
play if you can leave after Act One and 
not miss any of the plot. It’s a poor 
sermon that yields its whole truth in 
the text and introduction. That is why, 
if we decide to use a text, we should 
hunt around to find one which will 
stimulate thought, imagination, and 
wonder. 

There is one other matter before writ- 
ing the sermon. In every large city 
there are two ordinary enterprises which 
seem to fascinate the passing crowds. 
One is the operation of a watch-maker, 
the other the operation of a _ steam- 
shoveler. Fortunate is the person who 
can meditate on both during the same 
afternoon. Sitting in the window, the 
watch-repairman bends with care over 
the minute matter of his craft, and one 
wonders how he gets so valuable a thing 
out of such tiny gadgets. He works with 
a delicate touch—with precision—with 
an enlarged eye for detail. The steam- 
shovel operator is a bird of a different 
feather. With mammoth swings and 
shoves he gouges out the earth, not 
worrying much about particular pebbles, 
or rough edges, or a precise finish. He 
likes bulk. He goes in for excavation. 

The preacher, with this humble anal- 
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ogy in mind, has to decide in every ser- 
mon whether he is going to make a watch 
or operate a steam shovel. If he wants 
to take an idea and turn it around, look- 
ing at it the while through a magnifying 
glass, that’s up to him. Or he can take 
a vast plot of ground and dig at it with 
big strokes, in which ease he cannot 
spend much time with items of dwarfed 
proportions. But he ought not to be a 
steam-shoveler and a watch-maker in 
the same sermon. It doesn’t work very 
well. I heard a preacher start a ser- 
mon about the redemption of man. Be- 
fore he got through he was fingering 
patiently among the assorted items of 
orthodox thought in the second century. 

If I may change the metaphorical 
setting, you have to decide whether to 
be a miniature painter or a muralist. 
If you combine the two the picture be- 
comes distorted, sundered, out of pro- 
portion, if not actually gruesome. 

I suppose we all have our preferences. 
Some of us like to use a scythe, a steam 
shovel, a palette knife. Others prefer a 
manicure scissors, a tiny screwdriver, 
a number one brush. For variety’s sake 
we ought to try both operations. A man 
ought to be a muralist on Good Friday, 
and unveil somehow a mighty thing 
dealing with man’s life, man’s death and 
transfiguration. But he ought to be a 
miniaturist, or at least he could try his 
hand at it, on St. Simon and St. Jude’s 
Day, or on the Feast of the Purification. 

When one has the idea, and has de- 
cided upon the general approach, it is 
then a matter of how to embody the idea 
in words. Miss Sayer’s second person 
in the trinity of the creative process is 
called ‘‘creative energy ;’’ the inearna- 
tion of the idea in time, and through 
sweat and passion; which in this ease 
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means the actual preparation of the 
sermon. 

Perhaps here most of all we shun 
our responsibility. We get an idea, dash 
off some words, and turn out a half- 
inearnate thing, dull and structureless. 
But artistic expression involves many 
things: thought, memory, imagination, 
hard work. For example in the actual 
construction of a picture an artist has to 
think of form—in the broadest sense, 
including design, tone, color, values, 
lights and shadows, the relationship of 
masses to each other and to the painting 
as a whole. <A preacher should be as 
thoughtful about the construction of a 
sermon. 

The structure of a sermon ought to be 
fairly simple. And it ought to be strong. 
There must be a logical development 
from point to point. But it is not a 
rule of art that you have to have three 
points in a sermon any more than you 
have to have three trees in a picture. 
Neither is it a canon of the Church that 
you must have the structure stick its 
bones unprotected through the sur- 
rounding flesh. Remember that a tree 
has form and structure in summer as 
well as in winter. The branches don’t 
all have to show. Sometimes summer 
trees are more interesting because more 
subtle. 

Let the development, line, and form 
of the sermon be felt rather than item- 
ized : ‘‘now as to point two,’’ ‘‘now as to 
point three,’’ or ‘‘the third aspect,’’ 
‘‘and now in conclusion... .’’ Any 
fool ean tell when you’re coming to the 
conclusion if there has been any logical 
development in the sermon. You don’t 
have to warn him; that only makes him 
look at his watch. 

A discriminating gentleman said of a 
sermon by a noted bishop, now dead, 
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‘‘T enjoyed it immensely—until after 
fifteen minutes I realized there was no 
reason why it should never end.’’ Let 
this be a warning to us! Structure is 
important. 

Then as to what might be called, ‘‘the 
color of the piece.’’ Color is obtained by 
stories, poetic diction, phraseology. It 
is a problem of semantics. Again re- 
membering the art of painting, good 
colorists learn restraint. But too many 
sermons have three times as many stories 
as they need. They are over-detailed, 
over-colored with ancedotes, a sueces- 
sion of anecdotes which, memorable 
though they may be, often work to the 
detriment of a good, sincere, personal 
sermon. The sermon becomes diffused, 
confused, and florid, like a gaudy paint- 
ing with too many diverse scenes in it. 

Sermons, like pictures, need ornamen- 
tation—the truly descriptive phrase, the 
dramatic sentence. But beware of over- 
loading, so that the thing turns out as 
splotched as a palette board. 

Before writing the sermon it would 
also be good for us to decide on the tone; 
to ask ourselves the question, ‘‘ What 
effect am I seeking in this particular 
sermon?’’ Is it to be a cool, meditative, 
restful green? Then keep it subdued, 
with not much red, no startling ribaldry, 
no purple patches of unrestrained emo- 
tion. Or suppose the sermon is for 
Maundy Thursday. It ought to have 
something Rembrandtian about it; deep 
shadows, the brownness of earth, the 
mysterious, luminous hint of victory in 
the midst of surrounding gloom. If it 


is to be an Easter sermon, it should have 
an entirely different tone: there should 
be trumpet notes within it, the pure 
blue of morning-glories, the glistening 
brightness of a Van Gogh, or Turner. 
(Yet how many dark-umber sermons one 
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hears on Easter Day!) 


I believe we 
could achieve a greater internal strength 
and harmony in our sermons if we 
would try this, and force ourselves to 
find the words, phrases, images which 
alone will express the particular tone, 


or color we are after. (But beware of 
the gold leaf.) And again, not too many 
stories and quotations. People want to 
know what our belief is, our integrity, 
our faith, our conviction, our interpre. 
tation of The Faith. The exploits of 
St. Bonaventura, or St. Harold Jones, a 
second cousin, may be interesting, but 
they are second-hand. 

The style of the sermon will, of course, 
be highly individualistic. One man is 
poetic, another factual, another rhetori- 
eal, informal, didactic. Don’t copy 
somebody elsé’s work. Find your own 
style. But watch the language. The 
death of many sermons is inflicted by a 
language that is incredibly unimagina- 
tive and sometimes meaningless. Search 
for the right phrase, the clear sentence. 
I think this is why we should write 
our sermons. Only a genius or two 
ean do otherwise. The bad grammar, 
and meaningless professional jargon 
that is dished out of the American pulpit 
is nauseating. The jargon is worse than 
the grammar. Avoid the trite phrases, 
the overworked secular patter, the clever 
but second-hand verbal nugget. Ever 
since the title, ‘‘God is my co-pilot,’ I 
have been waiting for a sermon on ‘‘God 
is my co-stewardness.’’ 

Write a sermon without using the 
word great. Say sunrise if you have to 
say it, instead of clorious sunrise; say 
faith instead of inuomitable faith, and 
beware of those weak moments when, 
without an idea in your head, you fall 
eagerly for help upon that overworked 
trinity of ‘‘love, faith and courage.” 
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habitual reading of the 


Avoid the 
laundry list of the deadly sins, and 


deadly virtues. We ought to avoid all 
our ecclesiastical jargon. Blessed sacra- 
ment, apostolic succession, salvation, 
holy Eucharist, mean something to us. 
But for the layman who is not even 
sure of the existence of God they are 
about as salutary as it is for me to hear 
Dr. Gilch address the medical society 
of Waukegan on interlobular sclerosis 
of the fourth vertebra. 

Also let us be more careful with the 
words and phrases that come into fash- 
ion and are used so often they are soon 
squeezed empty of any significance or 
power. ‘‘Tuning in on God’’—never 
a gilt edged expression—became posi- 
tively blood curdling. Vital challenge, 
infiltration, project, grass roots, inte- 
gration, program units, societal, over- 
all planning on the highest level, etc., 
ete., until the stomach turns—all these 
and others too ought to be stricken from 
our memories, killed, and buried. Leave 
the jargon for the social workers, 
sociology professors and majors in psy- 
chology—many of whom have to hide 
poverty of thought under thin, glitter- 
ing garments of an obscure and some- 
times meaningless semantic. 

In college preaching, naturalness, sim- 
plicity, originality of language, absence 
of esoteric jargon and stereotyped phrase 
are appreciated, and as in all art much 
more effective. ‘‘Challenge’’ was a good 
word. But it is no good now, or for the 
next twenty vears—it means nothing. 
You might better take a tip from Lewis 
Carroll and preach a sermon on the 
Brillig of Christianity; or talk about 
the ‘‘slithy toves’’ of young people’s 
work. 

It might also be suggested that while 
every preacher has, or ought to have, 


his own style, it is good to vary the 
form of the sermon as much as possible 
—if only for the sake of freshness. A 
sermon doesn’t have to be a moral 
homily, a lecture, an address with three 
points. Try a parable, or an allegory, 
a fantasy. Try some method in which 
you come obliquely to the point, with 
a light-footed approach, in place of the 
customary and conventional clippety- 
elop of the work horse up the main 
street. 

Try writing a sermon in the first 
person. One Christmas Eve I started 
off with these words: ‘‘My name is 
Herod, and I was once a King.’’ I 
will not claim it was a distinguished 
sermon, but it kept the parishioners 
awake. I was goaded by the re- 
sponse of that into trying the Good 
Friday meditations in the first per- 
son. I took seven characters who 
were witnesses of the Crucifixion, and 
imagined what the various words from 
the cross meant to them. Thus what 
could ‘‘Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do’’ have meant 
to Peter—or ‘‘It is finished,’’ have 
meant to Pontius Pilate? Again, while 
I make no claim to astonishing success, 
they seemed to be well received (as we 
say), and the variation in approach at 
least gives you the advantage of an 
attentive congregation. In doing this, 
one has to be somewhat careful to avoid 
the ludicrous or the irreverent, but with 
care and a little imagination it is a good 
technique. 

I have heard of men who tried a 
dialogue, which would be a worthwhile 
attempt and a somewhat difficult one. 
Try a satire—like Screwtape Letters— 
try anything which can be brought with- 
in the bounds of dignity and good taste, 
if it will help to present the gospel in a 
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fresh, vigorous and contemporary fash- 
ion. 

All this means more time for sermon 
preparation—hard work, struggle, sweat 
and passion—failure again and again. 
But it is a high responsibility to em- 
body the Word in our several fashions 
to the best of our ability. The cre- 
ative energy, in man or in God himself, 
is not without pain of effort in the 
work of incarnation. 

I will not say anything about the 
actual performance except that we all 
should strive for naturalness of voice, 
and diction, for clarity of enunciation. 
We ought to try to achieve the dignity 
befitting the office of preacher without 
becoming a pompous ass. If you are 
going to say ‘‘Holy Ghost,’’ which is a 
correct enough pronunciation—six days 
a week—there is no point in saying 
‘‘Haoly Ghaost’’ on the seventh, with 
every tonsil aquiver and your adenoids 
tied in a knot. There is absolutely no 
reason why a man should not preach the 
way he talks—only with a little more 
volume (or in rare cases, a little less). 
It is extremely confusing for the unpre- 
tentious communicant to hear his rector 
talk with an Ohio twang at the Rotary 
elub, and on Sunday morning to hear 
him give out in a diction that is com- 
bination Brittany and Bronx—with a 
dash of funeral bitters. 

All of this business of sermonizing 
necessitates constant preparation, the in- 
vestigation of many sources. It means 
a good deal of reading; more than most 
of us do. It means reading and re- 
reading the Bible; it means reading 
theology and church history—books of 
theology—not pamphlets designed for 
confirmation candidates, which unfortu- 
nately are mostly read by the clergy. I 
would personally suggest that we never 


read any sermons—except perhaps a few 
of the classics of Brooks, and Robertson, 
and John Donne, and other past masters 
whom one ought to read to get some 
notion of sermon structure. Reading 
contemporary sermons in the Best Ser. 
mons of the Year Book, or sermons 
out of some noxious little ‘‘pulpit di. 
gest,’’isabad habit. It not only tends to 
make us dishonest, but it inevitably re. 
sults in sermons that are like prefabri- 
eated bungalows—rather shoddy and 
poor in workmanship—as standardized 
as tooth picks. We begin to produce 
sermons which are the equivalent of 
Hammond organs and calendar art. 

Beyond theological reading there 
ought to be reading of poetry—a mag. 
nificent source of inspiration, training 
in phrase, metaphor, economy of lan- 
guage and cadence of speech. We ought 
to read more novels—modern ones, 
whether we agree with the morality in 
them or not. Some of them will give 
us ideas: many of them, though godless, 
hold a great deal of vitality, insight, 
and imaginative power. And they re- 
flect the temper and thought of con- 
temporary life. 

Neither ought we to neglect the world 
around us as an inexhaustible well of 
inspiration, illustration, parable and al- 
legory. It is the same earth from which 
Jesus drew so much material for his 
sermons. It has the great advantage 
of being common to everybody—under- 
stood by all. The wonder and mystery 
and beauty of it are not so common 
in illustrations from the man-made ma- 
chines, or the man-perpetrated events. 
Like a great story, a great painting, a 
great poem—a great sermon has some 
sense of the earth as the everlasting 
stage upon which human actions take 
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place. The sermon ought to be set, as it 
were, against the world of nature—the 
earth isthe back drop. This doesn’t mean 
we should quote ‘‘nature poetry,’’ or 
that our language ought to be flowery. It 
does mean that man, stripped of gadgets, 
income tax, fancy clothes, theology, and 
an umbrella, is a pilgrim in a setting of 
sun and rain, soil and sea; and even 
when he dwells in a highly complicated 
urban situation he is at least partially 
conscious of his dependence upon nature, 
and his affiliation with it. ‘‘Speak to 
the earth and it shall teach thee.’’ The 
old hymn that started ‘‘I’ll be a sun- 
beam for Jesus’’ is not a very alluring 
metaphor ; but it is definitely better than 
“T’ll be a fluorescent light for God.’’ 
Lastly, God is our source, and we can- 
not preach honestly, or well, over a pe- 
riod of time, year in, year out, unless 
our prayer and devotion is continuous, 
and made with all possible sincerity of 


heart. 


Nature, man and God are the sources 
of sermon preparation. We have to 
think, to consider, to browse, to medi- 
tate, to walk in ‘‘tiptoe-expectation’’ be- 
fore the natural world—within the hu- 
man scene—and along the further range 
of the spiritual life. It says in the book 
of Job, ‘‘The range of the mountains is 
his pasture,’’ the place of grazing. So 
is it the grazing place of the preacher— 
who must investigate every possible 
haunt of the Holy Spirit, from the face 
of the wayside flower to the mysterious 
depths of man’s grief and suffering. 

Let us gird up the loins of our minds 
—that ihe truth of God may be re- 
vealed to men of our generation. By 
intelligence, by imagination, and the 
careful, toilsome way of good craftsman- 
ship let us exercise boldly this ministry 
of preaching—for unless we do so, how 
shall the people believe in Him who out 
of passion, wood, and nails wrought 
man’s whole salvation? 
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CONTEMPORARY ANGLICANISM AND THE CHALLENGE 
OF OUR TIME 


By W. NorMAN PITTENGER 


The General Theological Seminary 


A somewhat apologetic note has crept 
into much Anglican writing and think- 
ing lately, an indication perhaps of a 
certain lack of confidence in the position 
of our communion in these days Yet 
we ought to feel, as Episcopalians, that 
the Anglican Church is something not 
merely to be proud of, but something 
which has a genuine relevance and value 
today, as in every age since the sixteenth 
eentury. We surely do not wish to be 
like the distinguished visiting lecturer 
who opened an address at one of our 
seminaries with the words, ‘‘I am a 
Baptist by tradition, by baptism and by 
inertia. .. .”’ 

What are the peculiar values and 
traditions, for which we Episcopalians 
are prepared to make a defense and 
which we believe to be our peculiar con- 
tribution to ecumenical Christianity? 
The first point which I should make is 
simply that the Anglican Communion, 
by its very genius and its continuing 
history, has been intent upon main- 
taining the historic Christian faith, but 
has been intent upon maintaining it 
‘‘without fetters.’’ If you like, here is 
a free and dynamic Catholicism, into 
which the values of the Reformation 
and the insights for which the Reform- 
ers made their stand, have entered, but 
without throwing the tradition into con- 
fusion or putting it off balance. There 
was a time when we could have spoken 
of a ‘‘liberal Catholicism,’’ but the word 
‘‘liberal’’ is by now unfortunately so 
associated with what might be termed 
a ‘‘yreductionist’’ Christianity that I 
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suppose we dare not use it. 


In any 
event, the Anglican Communion from jts 
very beginning has been concerned to 
hold to the traditional Christian faith, 
without equivocation, but yet to insist 
that sheer authoritarianism is both a 
mistake and an insult to the spirit of 


man. Authority, yes .... but sheer 
authoritarianism, by which one means 
imposition of belief and practice with- 
out reasonable defense and the free as. 
sent of the believer, has never been the 
Anglican way. You have only to read 
the Apology of Jewel, for instance, to 
see that he is intent on saying that the 
Catholic faith can be ‘‘ proved’’—not in 
the sense of demonstration, of course, 
but in the sense that it finds its justifica- 
tion at the three-fold bar of Scripture, 
historical tradition as represented by 
the Fathers, and reason or the study of 
the facts by the thoughtful man. The 
Anglican position is a scriptural, tra- 
ditional, yet reasoned and _ intelligent 
Catholicism. 

Now it is evident that men and women 
these days want some authority in re- 
ligion. Many still claim to be ‘‘free 
thinkers,’’ but all too often their claim 
amounts only to a desire to be loose in 
their thinking about religion. On the 
other hand, the appeal of the Roman 
Catholic Church is to be explained by 
the demand for authority—and it speaks 
with authority, no doubt. Yet it is also 
the fact that no matter what may be the 
demand for authority, the thinking men 
and women of our generation insist— 
and rightly insist—that authority must 
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commend itself to them by such con- 
sistency and reasonableness as_ shall 
make it worthy. And at the very mo- 
ment that Rome, with great publicity, 
ig winning certain distinguished con- 
yerts, it is losing by the thousands and 
of course without publicity men and 
women who simply will not give up the 
use of their minds in religious matters. 

The Episcopalian is in the happy po- 
sition of belonging to a communion 
which is essentially Catholic in its faith, 
worship and discipline, but is freely so, 
reasonably so, glad to argue for and so 
far as may be submit its conclusions to 
the enlightened mind of the believer. 
If at this point, one sounds like an 
‘‘old-fashioned liberal,’’ so be it... . 
One is still sure that the only thing we 
have to guide us in our attempt to un- 
derstand life and experience is the tiny 
light of human reason; and I believe 
that the eagerness with which some of 
our contemporaries would extinguish 
that light is an abdication of all that 
is best in man. Surely Anglicanism can 
never do this. 

It is for this reason that one regrets 
the way in which—on both sides of the 
Church—an effort is being made to drag 
us back from the chastened respect for 
reason which is part of our whole tra- 
dition. When evangelicals retreat into 
biblicism, fideism, irrationalism, or that 
kind of ‘‘existentialism’’ which simply 
sneers at man’s admittedly imperfect 
and sinful but yet not wholly untrust- 
worthy attempts to think faithfully 
about his religion, it is as bad as when 
Anglo-Catholics would give up the gains 
won through such books as Essays Cath- 


- oltc and Critical or Taylor’s Faith of a 


Moralist and jeer at the ‘‘liberal Cath- 
olies’’ of a few decades ago. Let us 
treasure our Anglican heritage of a free 
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yet authoritative orthodoxy, based on 
the scriptural witness to God’s revela- 
tion, authoritatively stated in the ecu- 
menical creeds, vigorously attested by 
the tireless and honest study of scholars 
yesterday and today, and winning men 
by the compulsion of truth rather than 
by imposition or coercion. 

The second value which Anglicanism 
possesses is its deep sacramentalism. 
The Anglican Church is a liturgical com- 
munion, as was shown when our Unity 
Commission was obliged to set the whole 
Prayer Book—our book of worship— 
alongside the Presbyterian Westminster 
Confession as our statement of faith. 
When the Prayer Book is followed, both 
in its explicit directions and in its im- 
plicit assumptions, a sacramental expres- 
sion of Christianity is demanded. The 
Eucharist is at the centre of worship; 
baptism and confirmation are entrance 
into the Christian life ; sacramental con- 
fession and absolution are available; 
marriage is a sacramental reality rather 
than a social expedient or a civil con- 
tract alone; unction or the laying-on of 
hands is possible for the sick; and the 
ministry is no human arrangement for 
an ecclesiastical organization but di- 
vinely given by Christ to and in his 
Body the Church. Here is an ordered, 
moralized but yet more than merely 
moral, way of religious life, which to a 
generation sick of religious floundering 
and anxious to develop disciplines, ought 
to be—and is—particularly attractive. 

Conversation with numbers of men 
who eame into the Episcopal Church 
through their war experience has re- 
vealed that without exception the prin- 
cipal attraction was the fact that the 
sacramental structure of Anglicanism 
seemed to offer help when preaching and 
exhortation were unable to assist men 
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in moments of crisis. One must not for 
a minute decry preaching or propose 
a ‘‘moratorium’’ on ‘‘the Word of God 
spoken.’’ But it is true beyond question 
that one of the great values which we 
Anglicans possess today is our balanced 
sacramentalism, which gives point and 
meaning and sustaining power to the 
proclamation of the Word of God to 
sinners. 

A third value is the ministry. Often 
this has seemed merely a matter of con- 
troversy; yet it is something for which 
we are envied by our ‘‘separated breth- 
ren,’’ and which we ought to hold dear 
and maintain as more important than 
a kind of peculiar Anglican ‘‘three- 
stringed lute.’’ The apostolic ministry 
—with its bishop as chief pastor and 
steward of the faith and sacraments and 
order of the Body of Christ; its priest- 
hood as functioning representatively for 
Christ in his Body in offering the 
Eucharist, preaching, blessing, absolv- 
ing and shepherding; its diaconate pro- 
viding a visible agency through which 
the ministering love of the Good Samari- 
tan is manifested—has about it that age- 
long quality, that weight of tradition 
and corporate experience, which gives 
the ministry of each individual a thank- 
ful impersonality, even while it uses his 
personality for the effectual perform- 
ance of his given task. Rome has so far 
removed the ministry from the people 
that its representative nature is forgot- 
ten; Protestant Christianity tends to 
stress the representative nature in a way 
which overlooks the functional differ- 
ence between minister and people. The 
Anglican conception of the ministry, as 
developed in such a great work as 
Moberly’s Ministerial Priesthood, main- 
tains the ancient truth that the ministry 
functions for and in the Church which 


is the Body of Christ, and hence for 
Christ in his Church-Body, while all the 
faithful (as our Prayer Book demon. 
strates) share in the royal priesthood 
of Christ in his Church and have their 
proper place and function in its services 
and sacraments—of which the precioys 
right to make responses and say Amen 
is the outward and visible sign. 

Let us now mention some very real 
dangers in the Anglican Church here jn 
America today. The first is the danger 
of becoming, or remaining, a ‘“‘high- 
brow’’ Church. We appeal to the more 
highly educated and wealthier members 
of society ; we have little to do with the 
working people, the great mass of 
American citizens. The second danger 
is that we remain predominantly an 
Anglo-Saxon communion, despite the 
growing number of other people who 
now belong to us. We look too much 
to England; and if Rome is ultramon-. 
tane, we are often ‘‘ultra-marine.’’ A 
third danger is that we have hardly yet 
touched the negroes of America. If 
once we attempted to key our message 
to the coloured people of this land and 
provided adequately for work amongst 
them, we could offer a religious home for 
huge numbers of men and women who 
would bring to us a warmth of religious 
feeling, a depth of conviction, and a 
broad sympathy and _ understanding, 
which would make us not merely better 
Episcopalians but perhaps even better 
Christians! In the fourth place, we 
have a strange fear of cooperation with 
non-Episcopalians. If we are sure of 


our position, we need not be afraid to 
work with all men of good-will, and - 
especially with our Protestant brethren, 
in many fields of Christian interest and 
service, without committing ourselves to 
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“immediate reunion’’ or endangering 
our particular witness. 

And lastly, our greatest danger is our 
conventionality. Episcopalians believe 
in good taste more than they believe in 
God! Logan Pearsall Smith wrote these 
devastating words: ‘‘I have my Anglli- 
ean moments; and as I sat there that 
Sunday afternoon . . . and listened to 
the unexpressive voices chanting the cor- 
rect service, I felt a comfortable assur- 
ance that we were in no danger of being 
betrayed into any unseemly manifesta- 
tions of religious fervour. We had not 
gathered together at that performance 
to abase ourselves with furious hosannas 
before any dark Creator of an untamed 
universe, no Deity of freaks and sinister 
hocus-pocus; but to pay our duty to a 
highly respected Anglican First Cause 
—distinguished, undemonstrative, gen- 
tlemanly, whom, without loss of self-re- 
spect, we could decorously praise.’’ 
Obviously that is a parody, and a wicked 
one; but does it not hint at what is our 
most serious peril? The tremendous 
truth and significance of our Anglican 
witness will never make its right im- 
pact unless a sense of reality is felt in 
our worship, and unless the Episcopal 
Church becomes something other than 
the church to which the nicer, more re- 
fined, people like to go. 

And now I wish to come full cirele, 
and make some closing remarks on the 
whole problem of the historic faith such 
as our communion freely holds and 
reasonably defends in a day such as our 
own. Our western civilization has col- 
lapsed and we are living between the 
times—that is, between the death of one 
civilization and the emergence, if God 
gives us opportunity despite our foolish- 
ness and wickedness, of a new and dif- 
ferent civilization. The old was one 
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with which we were familiar; we found 
it, on the whole, pleasant. But it is 
gone. What will come is not entirely 
clear, but neither is it anybody’s guess. 
It is bound to be a planned and con- 
trolled society, in which each man’s life 
is inereasingly governed by agencies 
which work for what is believed to be 
the common good. We may not like it, 
but it is bound to come—unless, as one 
may well fear, all society is eradicated 
and we are left only with little oases 
of human life in remote and inaccessible 
places, after the atomic bomb and bac- 
terial warfare have wiped most of the 
race off the face of the earth. But even 
if God’s judgement is thus visited upon 
us for our sins, the Church will be there 
—and we Anglicans ought to begin to 
think seriously about what part we can 
play and what we can do, to adapt our- 
selves to the conditions which may be 
created on this planet of ours. 

In fact, the strategy demanded of the 
Church seems quite clear—it is the 
building of cells of Christian conviction, 
Christian charity, and Christian hope in 
any and every corner of the world. The 
time has come for an intensive Christian 
enterprise. The whole world is now 
desperately unchristian and likely to be- 
come more so. The Church, therefore, 
must work unceasingly to strengthen 
those centres of Christian life already 
in existence; it is through them that 
extensive work will be done. Secondly, 
we must realize and teach the total in- 
tegral nature of Christian loyalty; that 
faith, worship and life are inter-related ; 
that to be a Christian means to be a 
different kind of person, with different 
criteria and ideas of conduct, different 
principles of judgement, from those of 
secularly-minded folk. As Christians 
we belong to ‘‘the third race’’; we can- 
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not be run-of-the-mill . Americans or 
Englishmen or Germans or Russians. At 
the same time, we must not permit 
ourselves to denounce truth wherever 
it is found. We must not condemn com- 
munism whole and entire because it is 
‘‘un-American,’’ before we have seen 
whether with all of its evils it may not 
have some truth and worth in it. In 
this double attitude, Anglicans are in 
a happy case; for by our very genius we 
are impelled to believe in truth outside 
the Church, to be genuinely catholic 
in sympathy and understanding, even 
while we are also genuinely Catholic in 
loyalty to the historic faith. The doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity is the dog- 
matic vindication of this attitude; by in- 
sistence on God transcendent, God con- 
comitant and God immanent, in cosmic 
as well as religious sweep, all truth is 
brought into our ken and claimed for 
God. There is Christian exclusiveness 
only because there. has been Christian 
inclusiveness: we dare to exciude error 
because we have made sure that all truth 
is included in our pattern. 

We are convinced that the historic 
faith of the Church, in its main em- 
phases and its great affirmations, is true 
beyond shadow of doubt. We are sure 
that within the Body of Christ, life ean 
find meaning and empowering so that 
it can be lived with dignity by men, 
rather than ignominiously or desper- 
ately by animals or by frightened slaves. 
As loyal members of the Anglican Com- 
munion, we are sure that these truths 
are preserved and presented, while 


freedom for enquiry is offered so that 
the gospel commends itself to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of God. 
Yet we acknowledge that we live in ay 
age when every secular agency and 
value in which men have trusted has 
been terribly shaken, when the future 
is uncertain, the present frightening, the 
entire picture one to fill the beholder 
with apprehension and alarm. 

The Christian Church has faced this 
before. It can face it again. The real 
trouble is that we have been at ease 
in our supposed Zion. We have not 
prepared ourselves for this time of test- 
ing. I for one would say that our great. 
est task today is not to draw blue-prints 
for the new Jerusalem, which we may 
fondly think can be built up by the 
labour of our hands. Do not misunder- 
stand me; I advocate no ‘‘extrication- 
ist’’ Christianity ; and it is indeed our 
religious duty to lend every help we 
ean to the creation of a society in which 
justice shall prevail, to strive for good- 
will amongst the peoples of the earth, 
to denounce evil, to contend for all that 
belongs to man by right and nature, and 
to work and hope that God will grant 
peace in our time, and for all time to 
come. But our greatest task is to burn 
into our hearts, to create and confirm 
in the hearts of others, this truth: 


Let goods and kindred go, 

This mortal life also; 

The body they may kill, 

God’s truth abideth still: 
His Kingdom is for ever. 
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PRINCIPLES OF FAITH AND ORDER 


By GRANVILLE MERCER WILLIAMS, 8.8.J.E. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


1. Faith, Order, and Unity. The 
General Convention of 1946 passed a 
resolution requesting the Committee on 
Approaches to Unity “‘to prepare a 
statement of faith and order, in har- 
mony with the Lambeth Quadrilateral 
upon which the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America 
is prepared to enter into intercom- 
munion and proceed toward federation 
with the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, or with any 
other interested Christian body.’’ In 
passing the resolution the Convention 
but reaffirmed a basic principle which 
has marked the Anglican approach to 
the question of reunion from the very 
beginning; though, unfortunately, the 
principle has sometimes been allowed to 
be somewhat obscured in the desire to 
do nothing which might obstruct the 
attainment of the goal of an outwardly 
united Christian fellowship. That prin- 
ciple is, that union must come on the 
basis of oneness in the faith, and one- 
ness in the possession of a ministry 
‘acknowledged by every part’’ of the 
United Church ‘‘as possessing the au- 
thority of the whole body.’’ This is 
what is meant by ‘‘organic unity.”’ 

Another form of reunion is, of course, 
possible to the divided Churches of 
Christendom. That is the federated 
unity which is represented, for example, 
by the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. Here no attempt 
is made to unify the various member 
Churches on the basis of a common 


Faith and a common Order, but merely 
to secure cooperation and friendly re- 
lationships in expressing what might be 
termed the ‘‘Christian Conscience’’ in 
social, political, and international ac- 
tion. In England, for example, during 
the last war a very considerable measure 
of cooperation was secured between 
Anglican, Roman Catholic and Non-Con- 
formist groups in matters affecting so- 
cial welfare; without the question of 
organic unity being raised at all. Fed- 
erated Unity, to borrow a distinction 
which has arisen with the development 
of the ‘‘ Ecumenical Movement,’’ stands 
for unity in ‘‘Life and Work’’: Organic 
Unity means oneness in Faith and 
Order. Only the latter kind of unity 
will fully fulfill our Lord’s prayer for 
His followers that they might all be 
one; and it is a unity of this kind that 
is the ultimate goal of the Ecumenical 
movement itself. 

It is evident that differing concep- 
tions of what constitutes the Faith, and 
differing conceptions of the form of 
ministry which Christ intended for His 
Church (whether Papal, Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Congregational, or what 
not)—in other words differences in 
Faith and Order—are the things that 
hold the various groups of Christians 
apart from one another. Those to whom 
such differences are of little account, to 
whom the varying ‘‘theologies and 
polities’’ of the Christian Church repre- 
sent only corruptions and misunder- 
standings of the ‘‘simple Gospel of 
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Jesus’’ impatiently ask why Christians 
should not drop all such foolish and 
unmeaning sources of disagreement and 
unite at once on some such platform as 
‘‘the Fatherhood of God, the Brother- 
hood of Man, and the leadership of 
Jesus.’’ This would be the solution of 
the problem of Church Union that would 
be suggested by the so-called ‘‘ Liberal 
Christians,’” such as the Unitarians. 
Reunion on such a basis, if all were 
willing to accept it, could be quickly 
achieved; and there could be no doubt 
that the resulting United Church, speak- 
ing with a single voice, and inspired 
by the ideals of the New Testament, 
would be a powerful factor in promot- 
ing human welfare, and advancing 
human brotherhood. But there are com- 
paratively few Christians who would 
feel that such a ‘‘minimizing”’ solution 
of the problem would be acceptable. 
The belief that Jesus Christ is more 
than a great human Teacher and 
Prophet, that He is truly God Incarnate 
and truly man’s Saviour, is to most 
Christians an integral part of the Gos- 
pel itself. Many other Christians— 
most of them in fact—have found a 
vital contact with their living Lord 
through the Church and the Sacraments, 
and a united Church which did not 
value these, would be, for them, no 
Church at all. To scrap cherished be- 
liefs in the interests even of ‘‘ Christian 
Unity’’ would, in the mind of most 
Christians, stand for disloyalty to their 
Master, and the resulting union could 
hardly be termed by them ‘‘Christian’’ 
at all. 

While we are thinking of ‘‘quick and 
easy’’ methods of achieving Christian 
reunion, it might be well to remind our- 
selves of another method which would 
achieve complete organic unity almost 


at once. The largest single Christian 
Communion, the Roman Catholic, ag jg 
well known, has refused to take part jp 
the Ecumenical Movement, or to send 
any official representatives to Confer. 
ences on Faith and Order. The reasons 
given for this are that the Roman 
Church, regarding itself as the one true 
Church founded by Christ, could not be 
expected to meet with other Christian 
Churches on a basis of equality. Rome 
is the ‘‘Mother and Mistress of all 
Churches,’’ disunity has come about by 
departure from her faith, and from com. 
munion with, and obedience to the 
Bishop of Rome, Christ’s appointed 
Vicar on earth. ‘‘Let our separated 
children, therefore, draw nigh to the 
Apostolic See—which is the ‘root and 
womb whence issues the Church of God’ 
—; and let them come, not with any 
intention or hope that ‘the Church of 
the Living God, the pillar and ground 
of the Truth’—will cast aside the in- 
tegrity of the faith and tolerate their 
errors, but submit themselves to its 
teaching and government’’ (Papal En- 
cyclical ‘‘Mortalium Animos’’). If the 
reunion of Christendom must be had at 
whatever cost; if the outward Unity of 
the Church is the great Christian im- 
perative of our day and age—as some 
devout believers in Reunion seem to be 
saying—surely (from this point of 
view) this papal solution should be se- 
riously considered. For, unlike any 
other suggested scheme, it would actu- 
ally achieve the full and complete 
organic Unity of the Church, now and 
at once. Yet the fact is, that any such 
suggestion would be regarded as pre- 
posterous by most non-Roman Chris- 
tians. Even for the sake of such a 
precious thing as Organic Unity, loyalty 
to what is believed to be the Truth 
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cannot, and ought not to be sacrificed. 
Unity cannot, and ought not be at- 
tempted by overriding the conscientious 
difficulties of any group of Christians. 
Only by patient, frank and charitable 
exploration of our differences as well 
as our agreements can unity be attained. 
The method will be a slow one, and 
perhaps a discouraging one, but it is 
the true and profitable one. 

The proper method of securing 
Church Unity, therefore, would appear 
to be the frank yet sympathetic con- 
sideration of differences which today 
divide Christians one from another in 
the hope that such differences may be 
reconciled and harmonized in the light 
of the larger whole of Christian Truth. 
Even if after such conferences ir- 
reconcilable differences in Faith and 
Order still remain, the Churches through 
such contacts and discussions will surely 
have made progress in mutual trust and 
respect. It may turn out that we must 
“agree to differ,’’ and so, for the present 
at least, remain separated. But even 
that would surely be better than for 
any of us to surrender precious con- 
victions, or to submit to what we be- 
lieve to be untrue, in order to achieve 
an unreal Unity. Unity cannot be 
based on lies, pretense or even am- 
biguities, but only on the Truth. 

This was the spirit in which the Gen- 
eral Convention of 1910 offered the 
original suggestion for a World Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order: ‘‘With grief 
for our aloofness in the past, and for 
other faults of pride and self-sufficiency, 
which make for schism; with loyalty to 
the truth as we see it, and with respect 
for the convictions of those who differ 
from us; holding the belief that the be- 
ginnings of Unity are to be found in 
the clear statement and full considera- 
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tion of those things in which we differ, 
as well as of those things in which we 
are at one,’’ the Convention set up a 
Commission to invite ‘‘all Christian 
Communions throughout the world, 
which confess our Lord Jesus Christ as 
God and Saviour’’ to arrange a Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order. 


2. The Lambeth Quadrilateral and 
the Faith. As members of the Anglican 
Communion it is to be expected that we 
will be loyal to the teachings of our 
Communion. We must have ‘‘loyalty to 
the Truth as we see it.’’ Some of the 
essentials of that Truth ‘‘as this Chureh 
hath received the same’’ are set forth 
in the celebrated Lambeth Quadrilateral 
which has been generally regarded as a 
guide to Anglican policy in matters of 
reunion since it was first put forth by 
the American House of Bishops in 1886, 
and substantially reaffirmed by the Lam- 
beth Conference of Bishops in 1888. 
The report of the Committee of our 
House of Bishops containing the ‘‘Quad- 
rilateral’’ stated that the outward unity 
of the Christian Church ‘‘ean be re- 
stored only by the return of all Chris- 
tian Communions to the principles of 
unity exemplified by the undivided 
Catholic Church during the first ages of 
its existence; which principles we _ be- 
lieve to be the substantial deposit of 
Faith and Order committed by Christ 
and Ilis Apostles to the Church unto 
the end of the world, and therefore in- 
capable of compromise or surrender by 
those who have been ordained to be its 
stewards and trustees for the common 
and equal benefit of all men. As in- 
herent parts of this sacred deposit, and 
therefore as essential to the restoration 
of unity among the divided branches of 
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Christendom, we account the following, 
to wit: 

1. The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament as the revealed Word of God. 

2. The Nicene Creed as the sufficient state- 
ment of the Christian Faith. 

3. The two Sacraments—Baptism and the 
Supper of the Lord—aministered with unfailing 
use of Christ’s words of institution and of the 
elements ordained by Him. 

4. The Historic Episcopate, locally adapted 
in the methods of its administration to the 
varying needs of the nations and peoples 
called of God into the unity of His Church.’’ 


This report of the House of Bishops, 
with the Quadrilateral formula as given 
above, has been accepted in both Houses 
of the General Convention of our 
Church, and therefore may be taken as 
presenting the official attitude of this 
Church towards questions of Church re- 
union. It should be noted that the re- 
port states that certain principles of 
Faith and Order are ‘‘incapable of com- 
promise or surrender.’’ Among these, 
the Holy Scriptures, the Nicene Creed, 
the two greater Sacraments, and the 
Historic Episcopate are especially em- 
phasized as ‘‘inherent parts of this 
sacred deposit.’’ It is not however 
stated that these four things make up 
the whole of those ‘‘principles of unity 
exemplified by the undivided Catholic 
Churech’’ to which the Bishops refer; 
they are rather set forth as essential 
matters on which agreement ought first 
to be secured before the details of re- 
union plans can be taken up at all. 

That the ‘‘principles of unity’’ neces- 
sarily include a number of other matters 
in addition to those set forth in the 
Quadrilateral has been made plain dur- 
ing the course of unity negotiations into 
which this Church, and other Churches 
of our Communion have entered during 
the last few years. Thus in the field of 


Sacramental doctrine, for example, 
‘‘The Proposed Basis of Union’ (the 
majority report of the Commission on 
Approaches to Unity submitted to the 
last General Convention) has sections 
dealing with the status and use of the 
‘*Lesser Sacraments’’ in the United 
Church. Furthermore, in such negotia- 
tions, full ‘‘agreement in the faith” 
should certainly not be taken for 
granted, serious divergences of belief 
should be frankly faced and, if possible, 
reconciled if true organic unity is 
sought. Only after these problems have 
been frankly faced and solved, should 
the problem of the ‘‘regularizing’’ of 
Orders be considered. Yet in most of 
the negotiations looking towards organic 
unity with the Presbyterians there has 
been a tendency to bypass any serious 
discussions as to ‘‘differences in faith,” 
trusting apparently to the rather mis- 
leading statement of the Resolution of 
the General Convention of 1937 that we 
are both ‘‘one in the faith of the Lord 
Jesus Christ,’’ and we have gone on to 
devote ourselves almost exclusively to 
a scheme for providing an acceptable 
ministry for the United Church. This 
seems hardly honest. Surely there have 
been differences—and great ones—in 
the interpretation of the ‘‘Faith’’ by 
Anglicans and Presbyterians in years 
past, whatever may be the case now, and 
these differences are the very thing 
which has held us apart for hundreds 
of years. The strict Calvinism of the 
Presbyterians certainly marked them off 
from the milder ‘‘Arminian’’ doctrine 
of Anglicans; and sacramental views, 
and methods of worship also differed 
widely. Would it not be more honest 
and more profitable to spend time in 
considering our agreement or disagree- 
ment in these lesser but important parts 
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of our Faith, before we go on to tackle 
the vexed question of Orders? 

The wording of the Quadrilateral it- 
self shows that in the mind of its com- 
pilers, “‘the Historic Episcopate,’’ as 
well as the two great Sacraments, the 
Creed, and the Holy Scriptures, is itself 
part of the ‘‘deposit committed by 
Christ and His Apostles to the Church,”’ 
and ought therefore to be considered as 
an essential element of Christ’s religion. 
The differentiation of ‘‘Faith and 
Order’’ does not therefore imply that 
the Church’s ministry is of less im- 
portance than the faith itself—a mere 
matter of convenience and human ar- 
rangement—but that the historic faith 
and historic ministry are alike parts of 
the ‘‘sacred inviolable heritage’’ be- 
queathed by Our Lord and His Apostles 
to His Church. This certainly would 
appear to be the meaning of the word- 
ing of the Chicago resolution, even 
though most modern theologians would 
probably concede that the Church itself 
would have the power to modify this 
three-fold Order of Ministers trans- 
mitted through the Episcopate should 
it decide to do so. Such a modification 
or change of the status of the historic 
ministry would however only be lawful 
if made by the whole Catholic Church 
and not by any part of it. It cer- 
tainly appears to be contrary to the 
Lambeth Quadrilateral to suggest that 
the Historic Episcopate is a mere con- 
venience, rather than a necessary con- 
dition of Christian Unity. The ‘‘His- 
toric Episcopate’’ is on exactly the same 
basis as Scripture, Creed, and the two 
great Sacraments; and Order is of equal 
importance with Faith in the building 
up of a United Chureh. It follows that 
the statement frequently made, for ex- 
ample by the Joint Conference of Angli- 


cans and members of the Free Churches 
in England, that ‘‘the acceptance of 
Episcopal Ordination for the future 
would not imply the acceptance of any 
particular theory as to its origin or 
character,’’ is a seriously misleading 
one, and tends to hinder rather than 
advance Christian reunion. If we hold 
to the necessity of the Historic Episco- 
pate and of Episcopal Ordination, it 
must be because we hold some theory 
as to the origin or character of that 
Episcopate, e.g. that it is essential to the 
preservation of ‘‘ Apostolic Succession’’ 
or something of a similar character. If 
we, or anyone else, hold no particular 
theory about it, it seems irrational, in- 
deed unChristian to insist upon its 
necessity in a United Church. It is this 
ambiguity on our part which is greatly 
hindering reunion. We must explain 
to the non-Episcopal Churches exactly 
why we so greatly value and prize the 
‘*Historie Episcopate.’’ 


3. The Problem of a Properly Author- 
ized Ministry. In Christendom today 
there are two sharply contrasted types 
of ministry in the Churches: the Catho- 
lie type, consisting of a graded three- 
fold minstry of Deacons, Priests and 
Bishops; and the Protestant type, which 
has for all practical purposes only a 
single ministerial order. Our own Com- 
munion, as far as the ministry is con- 
cerned, has retained the Catholie type; 
the ‘‘ Historic Episcopate’’ is one of the 
‘*essentials’’ laid down in the Lambeth 
Quadrilateral for the reunion of Chris- 
tendom; and all attempts on the part of 
our Communion to seek reunion with 
Protestant Churches who do not have the 
‘‘Historie Episeopate’’ (the Swedish 
Church has retained this) have included 
some provision for such an Episcopate 
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in the future in the United Church. In 
addition, a provision has usually been 
made (as in the case of the South India 
Reunion Scheme) that all future ordina- 
tions in the United Church should be 
performed by a Bishop. But a difficulty 
arises in the case of ministers already 
ordained in the non-Episcopal uniting 
Church, and now desiring to exercise 
their ministry in the United Church. 
These ministers are certainly ‘‘ ministers 
of Christ’’ in a real sense, and no one 
would think of denying the fact that 
their ministry has truly been blessed and 
made fruitful by our Lord. Yet, since 
they lack Episcopal Ordination, there 
is a conscientious difficulty for many 
Anglicans in recognizing these ministers 
as the same as Priests in our own Com- 
munion, and therefore as ‘‘proper min- 
isters of the Eucharist.’’ The question 
is not really so much one of the ‘‘valid- 
ity’’ or ‘‘invalidity’’ of differing min- 
istries in the divided parts of Christen- 
dom, as of the impossibility of equating 
the office and functions of a three-fold 
ministry of Bishops, Priests, and Dea- 
cons with the single Order of the min- 
istry common to most Protestant 
Churches. 

There are four—and only four—pos- 
sible methods of overcoming this diffi- 
eulty and thus securing for these 
non-episcopally ordained ministers the 
authority to exercise throughout the 
United Church a minstry possessing the 
same functions as those possessed by 
episcopally-ordained priests. 

(a) The non-episcopal ministers might 
have Holy Orders bestowed upon them 
by ordination to the diaconate and 
priesthood by a Bishop. 

This method would meet the scruples 
and conscientious difficulties of ‘‘Catho- 
lie Anglicans,’’ but judging from the 


response of members of the Fre 
Churches in England to the Lambeth 
“Appeal to all Christian People” 
(1920) would be almost universally re. 
jected by the members of those Churches 
who do not now possess an episcopally. 
ordained ministry. It is looked upon 
by them with a feeling of abhorrence 
since it is commonly regarded by them. 
as a repudiation of the reality of their 
past ministry and of the graces received 
from our Lord for the exercise of that 
ministry. The objection is usually 
stated in the words that no scheme jp. 
volving ‘‘reordination’’ could possibly 
be acceptable to them. It is difficult for 
an Anglican priest to feel the full force 
of this objection, for ‘‘reordination”’ of 
a sort is something that all of us have 
already experienced. All of us were 
‘‘ordained’’ to the diaconate, and then 
‘*reordained’’ to the priesthood. Aetu- 
ally, of course, there was no reordination 
at all, in the sense of giving again to us 
orders that we had already received; 
rather the deacon is ordained to a new 
and different order of ministry—the 
Priesthood. In the same way, a priest 
of our Church, if consecrated to the 
Episcopate, does not for a moment con- 
sider that he is repudiating the reality 
of his former ministry by consenting to 
consecration ; instead he knows that there 
is now being added to his former min- 
istry new gifts and graces of the Holy 
Spirit to enable him to perform the 
Office and Work of a Bishop in the 
Church of God. If it could once be 
granted and understood that the min- 
istries of non-episcopal Communions 
while real ministries in the Church of 
Christ are different ministries from 
those of the Episcopal Churches, it 
might not then be impossible to persuade 
them to ‘‘add to the ministry they have 
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already received . . . the grace and au- 
thority of Holy Orders’’ (Canon 36). 

(b) A second method of ‘‘regulariz- 
ing’’ these non-episcopally ordained 
ministers in the United Church has 
sometimes been defined as ‘‘a simple 
recognition of non-episcopal ministries 
as already true and valid ministries.”’ 

This so-called ‘‘simple recognition”’ 
js not, however, quite so simple as it 
sounds. As a matter of fact, everyone 
in his senses must recognize ministries 
in any part of Christendom ‘‘as already 
true and valid.’’ A Methodist minister 
is obviously a true and valid Methodist 
minister; if he were not, he could not 
minister in the Methodist Church. Is 
he ‘‘a true and valid’’ priest in the 
Episcopal Church? Obviously no—for 
he would not be permitted to function 
as a priest of the Episcopal Church, 
without first having Episcopal ordina- 
tion, and passing several other tests be- 
sides. The ‘‘simple recognition’’ thus 
turns out to be a rather complex process 
by which ministers of non-Episcopal 
Churches are ‘‘recognized’’ as being the 
same thing as priests in the Episcopal 
Church. The principle according to 
which these ministers are said to be 
“priests,’’ rather than ‘‘deacons’’ or 
even “‘bishops’’ is far from clear. It is 
doubtful whether a Methodist bishop 
would be ‘‘recognized’’ as the same as 
an Anglican one in this proposed scheme. 
Yet a Methodist minister would be cer- 
tainly ‘‘recognized’’ as an Anglican 
priest. 

The truth is that a three-fold ministry 
cannot possibly, on any rational prin- 
ciple, be equated with a one-fold min- 
istry. And it is perhaps regrettable but 
certainly a fact that any attempt thus 
to ‘‘reeognize’’ non-Episcopal ministries 
would lead to a serious and far-reaching 


schism within the Anglican Communion 
itself. 

(c) A third method proposed for deal- 
ing with the problem has been termed 
‘fextension of ministerial commission’”’ 
on both sides, it being made clear that 
this ‘‘mutual authorization’’ is in no 
sense ‘‘ordination.’’ 

This method has been suggested by 
the Free Churches in England. It was 
the method included in ‘‘the Proposed 
Basis of Union’’ presented as the major- 
ity report of the Commission on Ap- 
proaches to Unity at the last General 
Convention. It may be granted that it 
is a genuinely sincere attempt at a 
workable compromise between the two 
methods already discussed. It does 
avoid the contradictions, and even ab- 
surdities of the ‘‘simple recognition”’ 
scheme just discussed; but by refusing 
to allow the commissioning to take the 
form of ‘‘ordination’’ at the hands of 
a Bishop, it rules out the possibility of 
the conveying to the minister thus com- 
missioned the gift of Holy Order, and 
fails completely to meet the scruples and 
conscientious objections of ‘‘Catholics’’ 
in the Anglican Communion. Its adop- 
tion would as surely lead to a fresh 
schism as the ‘‘simple recognition 
scheme’’ already proposed. 

(d) The fourth and last method of 
dealing with this troublesome problem 
is that of mutual deference to one an- 
other’s difficulties and scruples. In 
order to avoid ‘‘all doubtfulness,’’ non- 
episcopal ministers would receive Holy 
Orders at the hands of Bishops; and, 
as a mark of our own sincerity our 
elergy would likewise receive such 
ordination or commissioning as is cus- 
tomary in the non-Episcopal Churches 
with which we are uniting, to be given 
by the usual ministers or officials of the 
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respective Communions. If further 
safeguards of consciences were required 
all ordinations or commissionings could 
be given sub conditione. 

This method, at present, it must be 
frankly said, does not find much favour 
either in ‘‘Catholic’’ or ‘‘Protestant’’ 
circles. Many <Anglicans feel that it 
would be dishonorable and unreal for 
them to receive any further commission- 
ing as ‘‘ministers’’ in Christ’s Church, 
since they have already been ordained 
as priests, not in the Anglican Com- 
munion merely, but ‘‘in the Church of 
God.’’ The Free Churches in England 
have likewise declared that they will 
have nothing to do with this ‘‘way of 
mutual deference to one another’s con- 
sciences.”” Rather unkindly they com- 
pare the suggestion to a proposal that 
St. Paul at the Council of Jerusalem, 
‘‘should have deferred to the doubtless 
often conscientious demands of the 
Judaizers.’’ We seem to have reached 
a hopeless impasse. But reunion cannot 
be hopeless, for it is the will of God— 
‘*God wills fellowship.’’ And it seems 
not impossible, as we get to know one 
another better, to trust one another 
more fully, and really to grow into a 
common Faith, that problems of Order 
will seem less formidable than they now 
appear. If with patience, and trust, 
and mutual love, and the utmost frank- 
ness in discussion, Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians (or Methodists, Luther- 
ans or even Congregationalists) could 
come finally really to agree in the Faith, 
might we not become just a little less 
unyielding in the ‘‘ way of mutual defer- 
ence to one another’s consciences’’ in 
the matter of Order? It seems not im- 
possible. But we must begin with Faith. 
Oneness in the Faith ought always to 
precede the question of a universally ac- 


ceptable Ministry in the Chureh of 
Christ. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
I. Faith, Order and Unity 


1. What are the possible disadvantages of 
a single reunited Christendom? 
. Diseuss the advantages of Federated 
Union vs Organic Union. 
3. Do we need to have complete agreement 
in the faith before organic unity can be 
obtained ? 


to 


II. The Lambeth Quadrilateral 


4. What is the meaning of the phrase ‘‘the 
Historic Episcopate’’ in the Lambeth 
Quadrilateral? 

5. Do you consider the Quadrilateral to in- 
clude all essentials for a United Church! 

6. Do you think that ‘‘a ministry acknowl- 
edged by every part of the Church as 
possessing not only the inward call of 
the Spirit, but also the commission of 
Christ and the authority of the whole 
body’’ is absolutely necessary for a re- 
united Church? 

7. Do you think that the United Church 
ought to agree on a doctrine of the 
Sacraments? 
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Ill. The Regularizing of the Ministry 


8. What is the proper approach to the prob- 
lem of ‘‘regularizing’’ the ministry of 
the United Church? 

9, Is our own Church absolutely committed 
to the necessity of Episcopal Ordination 
for the secure transmission of the ‘‘ Apos- 
tolic Ministry’’? 


IV. Miscellaneous 


10. Are there any possible approaches by 
which Church Unity can be hastened— 
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save a detailed discussion of our agree- 
ments and differences? 

11. Do you think that the United Church 
ought to have a common order of wor- 
ship? 


NOTE BY THE EpiTor. This is the first in a 
new series, which is to continue through 1948: 
‘*Principles of Faith and Order—Four Views.’’ 
The other authors will be the Rev. Theodore 
O. Wedel, Ph.D. (April), Dr. Kenneth E. Sills 
(July), and the Rev. Thorne Sparkman, D.D. 
(October). 


CHRISTIANITY AND LAW 


By EpGar LEGARE PENNINGTON 


St. John’s Church, Mobile, Alabama 


Part II 


TuE INTRODUCTION OF THE CIVIL AND 
Canon Law INTO ENGLAND 


About the year 1130, a copy of Jus- 
tinian’s Pandects was discovered at 
Amalfi. Soon thereby the Civil Law 
was brought into vogue all over the 
west of Europe, where it had previously 
been laid aside and in a manner for- 
gotten. Some traces of its authority 
had remained in Italy and the eastern 
provinces of the Empire. Its publica- 
tion in the Twelfth Century, however, 
brought tremendous response. The Civil 
Law became a favourite of the Roman 
clergy; and they borrowed the method 
and many of the maxims of the Canon 
Law from this original. The study of 
law was inaugurated in some of the uni- 
versities, particularly in that of Bologna. 
Exercises were performed, lectures were 
read, and degrees were conferred at 
Bologna in Jaw as in other sciences. 
“Many nations on the continent, just 
then beginning to recover from the con- 
vulsions consequent upon the overthrow 


of the Roman Empire, and settling by 
degrees into peaceable forms of govern- 
ment, adopted the Civil Law (being the 
best written system then extant) as the 
basis of their several constitutions; 
blending and interweaving it among 
their own feudal customs.’’ * 

The real founder of mediaeval Canon 
Law jurisprudence in England was 
Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury 
(1139-1169), a Norman abbot, who 
brought over to England many who 
were proficient in the Civil Law. Roger 
Vacarius was placed by Archbishop 
Theobald in the University of Oxford, 
with a commission to teach the Civil 
Law in England. Theobald saw the 
mischief which the maladministration of 
the archdeacons was doing; and he in- 
stituted a nearer official of greater au- 
thority and more direct responsibility. 
John of Salisbury, the philosopher and 
historian, was, as secretary to the Arch- 


35 Blackstone, William, Commentaries on the 
Laws of England, I, 18. 
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bishop, the ancestor of the diocesan 
chancellors, officials, and vicar-generals, 
who began to execute with more regu- 
larity and intelligence the law of the 
Church.*® Vacarius, who was brought 
over from Lombardy in 1149, had given 
himself to the study of the Code and 
Digest, and had drawn up some hand- 
books. King Stephen forbade the study 
of the laws newly imported from Italy; 
nevertheless the clergy were not hin- 
dered from propagating it in their 
schools and monasteries. An improve- 
ment in legal education resulted; many 
young archdeacons journeyed to Bologna 
and Pavia for study. 

From this time England was divided 
into two parties. The Bishops and 
clergy studied the Civil and Canon 
Laws, which came to be inseparably 
interwoven with each other.** The no- 
bility and laity adhered to the old 
Common Law. There was jealously be- 
tween the clergy and the laity; the 
monks spoke contemptuously of the 
Common Law, while the laity resisted 
the Civil Law. 

In the Twelfth Century, the ecclesi- 
astical courts claimed to exercise a wide 
jurisdiction. They asserted criminal 
jurisdiction in all cases in which a clerk 
was the accused, a jurisdiction over of- 
fences against religion, and a wide cor- 
rective jurisdiction over clergy and 
laity alike for the benefit of the soul. 
(A branch of this jurisdiction was the 
claim to enforce all promises made with 
oath or pledge of faith.) They asserted 
jurisdiction in matrimonial and testa- 
mentary causes; marriage, divorce, and 
legitimacy; grants of probate and ad- 

36 Stubbs, William, ‘‘The History of the 
Canon Law in England’’ (reprinted in Select 
Essays in Anglo-American Legal History), 


Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1907, I, 257-258. 
37 Blackstone, William, op. cit., I, 19. 


ministration, and the supervision of 
executors and administrators, They 
claimed exclusive cognisance of matters 
in themselves ecclesiastical, such as 
ordinations, consecrations, the celebra. 
tion of services, the status of ecclesiasti. 
cal persons, ecclesiastical property such 
as advowsons, lands held in frankal- 
moigne, and spiritual dues. Those 
claims were at no time admitted by the 
State in their entirety. 

Originally Benefit of Clergy meant 
that an ordained clerk charged with 
felony could be tried only in the ee. 
clesiastical court. Before the end of 
Henry III’s reign, the King’s court, 
though it delivered him to the ecelesi- 
astical court for trial, took a preliminary 
inquest as to his guilt or innocence. 
The ecclesiastical court then tried the 
accused by the obsolete process of com- 
purgation. The court could sentence 
to degradation, imprisonment, or whip- 
ping. Benefit of Clergy did not apply 
to high treason. In course of time, 
Benefit of Clergy entirely changed its 
nature, and became a complicated series 
of rules exempting certain persons from 
punishment for certain criminal of- 
fences. The class of persons who could 
elaim it was enlarged; in 1350, it was 
enacted that secular as well as religious 
clerks should enjoy the privilege. 
Afterwards, the privilege was extended 
to all who could read.** 


CopIFICATIONS OF THE 
Canon Law 


By the Canon Law is meant ‘‘a body 
of Roman ecclesiastical law, relative to 


38 Holdsworth, William Searle: ‘‘The Ec- 
clesiastical Courts and their Jurisdiction’’ (re- 
printed in Select Essays in Anglo-American 
Legal History), Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1908, II, 289-290. 
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such matters as that Church either has, 
or pretends to have, the proper juris- 
diction over.’’ *® ‘‘It proceeds upon the 
assumption that the Christian Church is 
an actual society, organised by the 
Apostles while acting under the immedi- 
ate command of their Master; that it is 
the organ of the Holy Ghost, who dwells 
in the Church, animating, guiding, and 
controlling its work; and that only in 
and through the Church and its sacra- 
ments is possible the salvation of the 
individual. This society, known as the 
Chureh, was organised upon a determi- 
nate plan, with officers whose authority 
was personal and transmitted from offi- 
cer to officer according to a divinely es- 
tablished law. The order of rank was 
carefully adjusted. Unity of the whole 
society in implicit obedience to one au- 
thority was the only union with the 
Head, in whom alone was salvation pos- 
sible.’’ #° 

The development of an orderly sys- 
tem of Church Law was hindered by 
persecution, by the prevalence of her- 
esies which demanded attention to the- 
ology rather than to a system of law, 
and by alliance between the Church and 
Empire through which the Church was 
subordinate. The Eastern Church al- 
ways remained under imperial author- 
ity. ‘‘Its position under the domination 
of the Byzantine Court, the Moham- 
medan Empire, and the Russian im- 
perial system, rendered impossible a 
law in any respect comparable with the 
jurisprudence of the West. The Canon 
Law which has entered into the systems 
of jurisprudence of nearly all European 

39 Blackstone, William, op. cit., I, 82. 

49Lee, Guy Carleton, Historical Jurispru- 
dence, An Introduction to the Systematic Study 
of the Development of Law, New York: Mac- 
millan, 1900, pp. 324f. 


countries has been that of Rome.’’ *! 
The Western Church began the develop- 
ment of ecclesiastical jurisdiction at a 
time practically coincident with the fall 
of the Western Empire, between Con- 
stantine and Gregory the Great. 

The sources of Roman Canon Law in 
general were the Canons of Synods and 
the Decretals of Roman pontiffs. Local 
synods, with a binding force in the dio- 
ceses, evolved into general or oecumen- 
ical councils; and the canons of oecu- 
menical councils were binding on the 
entire Church. The decretals of the 
Popes became a far more prolific 
source of Canon Law. The decretals 
were letters addressed by the Popes to 
various parts of the Church. In 680, 
Pope Agatho announced the principle 
on which decretals were to be received: 
*‘All the ordinances of the Apostolic 
See are to be accepted as if they were 
proclaimed by the blessed Peter him- 
self.’’ 


Sic omnes Apostolicue Sedis sanctiones acci- 
piendae sunt, tamquam ipsius divini Petri voci 
firmatae sint. 


The supreme authority of the Roman 
See in Western Europe was the tacit as- 
sumption underlying much of the Canon 
Law. This authority found its expres- 
sion in the Decretals. The first genuine 
and complete epistle is that of Siricius 
(384-398). From Siricius on, the recog- 
nition of the position of the Roman See 
became continually clearer. 

The Canon Law covered the entire 
field of Christian life. 


It is the outward expression, in a legal system, 
of the Christian faith; at once the constitution 
of a divine Society and a law binding the 
individual. It is therefore most intimately 
connected with the pastoral office of the 


41 Ibid., p. 326. 
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Church. This law is the immediate outgrowth 
of the Church’s system of discipline, and is 
based upon the confessional. By this, each 
member of the Church is placed before a 
judge, by whom the minor matters are decided, 
the graver reserved for the decision of a 
superior authority. But grave offences against 
the law of the Church led to ecclesiastical 
trials, which were frequently—in the earlier 
years, generally—before ecclesiastical councils. 
Appeals were made, and the case was carried 
up to the highest courts, or the Roman pontiff. 
This system, by reason of its personally in- 
quisitorial methods, was the most effective ever 
known; it found its culmination in the Middle 
Ages—or, to give a more precise date, in the 
pontificate of Innocent III. Since then the 
system has remained much the same in form, 
but its sanctions are less terrible, and its 
effects upon the world are brought about by 
more spiritual means.42 


Dionysius Exiguus (d. 536) made col- 
lections of the canons of general coun- 
ceils and of the councils confirmed by 
them, and of the decretals generally re- 
ceived. The collection of canons was 
made in 496-498 ; the collection of decre- 
tals embraced all from Siricius to 
Anastasius (498-514), and was made 
under Symmachus, the successor of 
Anastasius. There were various editions 
of these works. In 774, Hadrian I sent 
an enlarged edition to Charlemagne. 
This redaction was formally accepted by 
the Emperor in 802, as the Codex Cano- 
num of the Frankish Church. Similar 
collections were made in many countries, 
such as in Africa, and the Collectio 
Hispana (erroneously ascribed to St. 
Isidore of Seville, to whom _ the 
pseudo-Isidorean Decretals were later 
attributed). The Forged Decretals 
(Ninth Century) purported to have 
been issued by Popes who were for the 
most part earlier than Siricius; some 
were genuine in substance, but ante- 
dated ; some contained matter of doubt- 


42 Ibid., p. 328. 


ful authority, some were gross forgeries, 
The general drift of those laws was not 
the aggrandisement of the Roman See gp 
much as the emancipation of bishops 
from the civil authority and from 
the control of metropolitans. Another 
source of Church Law in the early 
Middle Ages was the Penitential Books, 
which were aids to confessors in dealing 
with penitents. They determined the 
amount of penance appropriate to par. 
ticular sins. Such books were exceed. 
ingly numerous; and parts of them 
were transferred to the Corpus Juris 
Canonici. Between the Ninth and 
Twelfth Centuries, no fewer than thirty. 
seven collections appeared ; most of them 
drew lavishly from the Pseudo-Isidorean 
Decretals. All the collections of canons, 
except the Dionysio-Hadriana, were pri- 
vate collections or text-books, compila- 
tions made in different parts of the 
Empire and giving prominence to the 
utterances of local synods. They re- 
sulted in an enormous number of con- 
tradictory canons, and much confusion 
in the legal system of the Church. 

It was the monk Gratian of Bologna, 
professor of Canon Law in the local 
University, who, about the middle of 
the Twelfth Century, produced from 
that mass of accumulated treatises a 
work on the whole consistent, and s0 
arranged as to be useful in the actual 
adminstration of the law as well as 
in the lecture-room. Gratian’s work 
was monumental; its aim was practical 
and theoretical. The compiler called it 
the Discordantium Canonum Concordia; 
but it is known as the Decretum or the 
Corpus Juris Canonici. Its authority 
was that of a private collection. It con- 
sisted of three constituent parts: (1) 
principles deduced by Gratian, (2) cita- 


43 Ibid., pp. 328 ff. 
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tions necessary to prove those principles, 
and (3) comments by the author. ‘‘It 
was the foundation of all canonical stud- 
jes, and moulded ecclesiastical 
thought of succeeding generations.”’ ** 

Part I contains 101 Distinctiones; and 
discusses the sources of law of ecclesi- 
astical personages and offices. Each Dis- 
tinctio is divided into Dicta Gratiani 
and Canones. Part II contains 36 
Causae or legal cases, propounded by 
Gratian. Each is subdivided into a 
number of Quaestiones, which are an- 
swered in a number of Canones. Part 
[II, De Consecratione, discusses the form 
of worship of the Church. It is divided 
into five Distinctiones, and again into 
Canones. The decretals of the Popes 
up to Innocent II (1139) were included 
in Gratian’s work. 

A large number of decretals appeared 
very soon afterwards. Important legis- 
lation marked the Third Lateran Coun- 
eil of 1179 and the Fourth Lateran 
Council of 1215. The labours of Gratian 
soon became antiquated, though still 
used as a basis for instruction. There 
were no fewer than seventeen compila- 
tions before 1234. Five were made at 
Bologna—the Quinque Compilationes 
Antiquae; they proved most important. 
The Prima, a private collection made by 
Bernhard of Pavia (ca. 1191), was di- 
vided into the Judex, the Judicium, the 
Clerus, the Sponsalia, and the Crimen; 
and dealt with ecclesiastical offices and 
judges, the procedure in contentious 
litigation, personal relations such as 
duties and matters of property, mar- 
riage, and the criminal law with its 
procedure and its penalties. 

The first great official collection was 
made at the command of Pope Gregory 
IX by Raymond of Pennaforte, a Do- 


44 Ibid., p. 332. 


minican monk, formerly a professor at 
Bologna. It was composed of decretals 
issued after the time of Gratian. Pub- 
lished in 1234, it forms the basis of all 
the more recent Canon Law, and it is 
still authoritative and in force. 

No single ecclesiastical code could con- 
tain the entire law of the Church, which 
was constantly increasing. Gregory’s 
work was supplemented; the Liber Sez- 
tus was published, and so named because 
Gregory’s collection contained five books. 
A third official collection was prepared 
by Pope Clement V after the Council of 
Vienne (1311), and published in 1313. 
These three collections, together with 
the Decretum Gratiani, became gener- 


ally known as the Corpus Juris Cano-, 


nici. There have been subsequent addi- 
tions. 


ECCLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION 


The Canon Law, in so far as it was 
not the constitutional law of the Church, 
chiefly concerned itself with ecclesiasti- 
eal property and the cure of souls. ‘‘In 
all three parts of the law, respectively 
concerning constitution, property, and 
personal rights and duties of individu- 
als, an important impress was left upon 
the jurisprudence of Western Europe. 
All lands came under the influence of 
this great system. In all European 
countries the leading lawyers were, at 
one period, ecclesiastics, and the meas- 
ures of the Canon Law were constantly 
calling for recognition. The reception 
of the law might be various in various 
countries, but its effect was generally 
the same.’’** ‘‘The Canon Law regard- 
ing the constitution of the Church was 
based upon the idea that the Church 
was an institution distinct from, and 
independent of, the State. The Church 


45 Ibid., pp. 337-338. 
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might enjoy the protection and assist- 
ance of the secular arm; but it employed 
that arm as its right.’’*® The Chureh 
could not regard national boundaries; 
in its development of supra-nationality, 
it claimed exemption from secular au- 
thority. It asserted the right to nomi- 
nate its own officials, to regulate nomina- 
tion to benefices; it claimed immunity of 
ecclesiastical persons from secular juris- 
diction; it established its own courts, 
and included a vast number of causes 
which in modern times would be re- 
garded as matters of civil jurisdiction. 
The courts dervied their jurisdiction 
from the Pope, not from the sovereigns 
of the various countries. ‘‘They were 
a part of that great system in which 
sovereigns were merely laymen.’’*’ The 
law administered in those courts was 
papal law, and it was binding on all 
men from the lowest to the highest. 
Such matters as marriage and divorce 
were for the Church’s determination, 
without reference to the status of the 
persons involved, and the law governing 
such matters was Canon Law. There 
was no such thing as choosing or picking 
of decretals, or any supposed authority 
given to the same by local acceptance; 
decretals were binding simply and solely 
because they were of papal origin. It 
was through the independent courts of 
the Church, under papal authority, that 
the Canon Law everywhere gained a 
foothold. Restrictions placed by the 
secular authority upon the Church 
courts were generally of the nature of 
prohibitions of the cognisance of par- 
ticular cases rather than of the law. 
The Church held that property de- 
voted to pious purposes should be sub- 
ject only to Church law. Feudal rela- 


46 Ibid., p. 338. 
47 Ibid. 


tions connected with land tenure brought 
about constant conflicts with the secular 
power. The Church claimed cognisance 
of all matters of a legal nature pertain. 
ing to matrimony, on the ground that 
it was one of the sacraments. An elabo. 
rate system resulted, ‘“‘which as greatly 
astonishes by its scientific acumen ang 
easuistie skill as it repels by its extreme 
particularity.’’ 

The law of marriage was divided into 
three heads: (1) the nature and effect 
of marriage, (2) the nature and effect 
of the act whereby the marriage is cre. 
ated, and (3) impediments to marriage, 
In Church law, the wife and husband 
stand upon equal terms; their duties 
and rights are reciprocal. The scrip. 
tural principle of the union of persons 
and the indissolubility of that union 
is in the forefront of the canonical con- 
ception. Marriage is not in any real 
sense a contract, but a status. Should 
there exist a gross violation of the rights 
of either partner, there would be no 
ground for dissolution of the bond, per- 
mitting either party to remarry; there 
could be no divorce a vinculo matrimonii, 
but there might be a legal separation 
(a mensa et thoro). Still the marriage- 
bond would remain intact ; neither party, 
however innocent, could remarry until 
freed by death. Marriage must be cre- 
ated by the free consent of the contract- 
ing parties; they must be of age com- 
petent to make the contract. Defects 
in consent, however, might be cured by 
the voluntary continuance of the rela- 
tion after the invalidating circumstances 
were known or removed. It was recog- 
nised that certain persons were inca- 
pable of contracting marriage with each 
other; in such cases, the marriage might 
be annulled. The diriment impediments 


48 Thid., p. 341. 
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were impotency, consanguinity and af- 
finity, relationships forbidding marriage 
(eg. existing valid marriage, celibate 
vows, ete.), difference in faith, and sin 
or crime such as adultery. The law 
concerning consanguinity has left its 
impress upon modern legislation ; based 
on Leviticus 18 and Deuteronomy 27, 
the simple biblical statements were con- 
siderably extended. 


There is no part of modern law so intimately 
connected with the Canon Law as is that re- 
lating to marriage. This statement holds good 
of all countries in which the Christian Church 
has been under the authority of the See of 
Rome. In the English-speaking countries, with 
a few exceptions, the common law of marriage 
is directly derived from the Canon Law. The 
modifications of the latter have been effected 
through curtailments of its excessive refine- 
ments. In spite of the many statutory changes 
which have been introduced in the past century, 
the Canon Law is the basis of the French, 
German, and Italian law of marriage. In the 
Spanish and Portuguese countries of Europe 
and America, the influence of the Canon Law 
has been but little diminished by the modern 
revolutionary movements. Even in Protestant 
countries, the modifications made in the Canon 
Law are far less than might have been ex- 
pected.49 


The boundaries between the civil and 
ecclesiastical authorities never became 
permanently fixed. The sovereign stood 
in a twofold relation to the Church, as 
head of the nation and a member of the 
Church. He was bound by the laws of 
the Chureh; yet he was brought into 
unavoidable conflict with the ecclesiasti- 
cal authority. The most important com- 
promises of adjustments of the claims 
in the Middle Ages were through Con- 
cordats, which arose from contests con- 
nected with the union of political au- 
thority and ecclesiastical dignity. Of 
the nature of treaties, each party to a 


Ibid., pp. 344-345. 


Concordat was bound to observe cer- 
tain limitations and to permit to the 
other certain rights which he claimed. 
The first Concordat may be said to have 
been that of Worms, in the year 1122, 
between Pope Calixtus II and Henry V, 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, by 
means of Concordats, the Canon Law 
was to an extent limited, but by this 
means that law became part of the law 
of the land. 

In its criminal jurisdiction, the Canon 
Law took cognisance of offences against 
God and religion. Apostasy implied the 
total renunciation of Christianity, by 
embracing false religion or no religion 
at all. At one time, apostates were 
burnt to death in England. Heresy in- 
volved the denial of some of the essen- 
tial doctrines of Christianity, publicly 
and obstinately avowed. It was defined 
by Sir Matthew Hale, as follows: 


Sententia rerum divinarum humano sensu ex- 
cogitata, palam docta et purtinaciter defensa. 


The canonists prevailed upon the princes 
to make the civil power subservient to 
their purposes, by making heresy not 
only a temporal but even a capital of- 
fence. The Emperors Theodosius and 
Justinian inflicted death on the ancient 
Donatists and Manichaeans. Persecu- 
tion of heretics spread to England from 
the continent, where it was prevalent in 
the Middle Ages. By the English writ 
de haeretico comburendo, conviction for 
heresy was before the Archbishop in the 
provincial synod; then the delinquent 
was turned over to the King for dis- 
posal. In the reign of King Henry IV, 
‘the clergy, taking advantage from the 
King’s dubious title to demand an in- 
crease of their own power, obtained an 
act of Parliament (II Hen. IV, ec. 15), 
which sharpened the edge of persecution 
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to its utmost keenness. For, by that 
statute, the diocesan alone, without the 
intervention of a synod, might convict 
of heretical tenets; and unless the con- 
vict abjured his opinions, or if after 
abjuration he relapsed, the sheriff was 
bound ex officio, if required by the 
bishop, to commit the unhappy victim to 
the flames, without waiting for the con- 
sent of the Crown.’’*® By the statute 
II Hen. V, ec. 7, Lollardy was made 
a temporal offence, indictable in the 
King’s courts, which did not thereby 
gain exclusive but only concurrent juris- 
diction with the Bishop’s consistory. 
Thus we find examples of the way in 
which the English law was made to serve 
the interests of the Church, and to sup- 
plement the provisions of the Canon 
Law. 

Other offences were such as reviling 
the sacraments and ordinances of the 
Church, non-conformity, blasphemy 
against God by denying His being or 
providence or by contumacious re- 
proaches of the Saviour, profane swear- 
ing and cursing, witchcraft, conjuration, 
inchantment, sorcery, falsely pretend- 
ing an extraordinary commission from 
heaven, simony, sabbath-breaking, drunk- 
enness, and open and notorious lewd- 
ness. By a law of King Athelstan, all 
merchandising on Sunday was forbid- 
den, under very severe penalties. By 
the statute 27 Hen. VI, ¢. 5, no fair or 
market should be held on the principal 
festivals, Good Friday, or any Sunday, 
on pain of forfeiting the goods exposed 
to sale. 

The legatine and provincial constitu- 
tions were a sort of natural Canon Law, 
adapted to the exigencies of the Chureh 
and kingdom. Legatine constitutions 
were ecclesiastical laws, enacted in na- 


50 Blackstone, William, op. cit., TV. 47. 


tional synods, held under Cardinals 
Otho and Othobon, legates from Pope 
Gregory IX and Pope Clement IV, jn 
the reign of King Henry III (ca. 1299 
and 1268). The provincial constity. 
tions were the decrees of provincial 
synods held under the Archbishops of 
Canterbury from Stephen Langton, in 
the reign of Henry III, to Henry Chi. 
chele, in the reign of Henry VY. They 
were also adopted in the Province of 
York in the reign of Henry VI. The 
Civil Law and Canon Law were used in 
the ecclesiastical courts (curiae Chris. 
tianitatis), the courts of admirality, the 
courts of the universities, and the mili- 
tary courts. 


Equity 


Equity jurisprudence became neces. 
sary because of ‘‘the rigid character, ex. 
ternal and internal, which the Common 
Law soon assumed after it began to be 
embodied in judicial precedents, and 
the unreasoning respect shown by the 
judges for these decisions merely as 
precedents.’’** There was a time before 
the character of the lex scripta became 
well established when this rigidity or 
inflexibility was not exhibited. ‘‘The 
history of civilised jurisprudence can 
show nothing of the same kind compa- 
rable with the blind conservatism with 
which the Common Law judges were ac- 
customed to regard the rules and doce- 
trines which had once been formulated 
by a precedent and the stubborn re- 
sistance which they interposed to any 
departure from or change in either the 
spirit or the form of the law which had 
been thus established.’’ ** Indeed, the 


51 Pomeroy, John Norton, A Treatise om 
Equity Jurisdiction, 3d ed., San Francisco; 
Bancroft-Whitney Co., 1905, I, 19. 

52 Ibid. 
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English Common Law judges set them- 
selves against any modification of the 
doctrines and rules established by prece- 
dent, or any relaxation of the settled 
methods which made the rights of suit- 
ors to depend upon the strictest ob- 
servance of the most arbitrary and 
technical forms; they were opposed to 
any introduction of new principles, which 
might bring the law as a whole into a 
complete harmony with justice and 
equity.** 

A second cause which prevented the 
development of the national jurispru- 
dence in accord with the equitable no- 
tions contained in the Roman codes, and 
which therefore tended to the creation 
of a separate court of Chancery, was the 
fact that the rules concerning real prop- 
erty, and to a considerable extent those 
concerning personal status and relations, 
were feudal in their origin and nature. 
There was nothing in common between 
the institutions of feudalism as they 
existed under the Norman rulers and 
the doctrines of the Roman Law. 
Feudal dogmas were maintained by the 
courts of law, and Roman notions by the 
court of Equity; and the two systems 
ran on, confronting and even hostile to 
each other, until the reign of King 
Henry VIII, when the celebrated Stat- 
ute of Uses effected a partial union. 

A third cause arose from the position 
of the Kings, the Parliament, and the 
nation towards the Church of Rome. 
English kings had maintained a long 
and bitter struggle with the Pope and 
his emissaries among the higher ecclesi- 
asties to maintain the independence of 
the Crown and of the Anglican branch 
of the Church. In the reign of King 


Edward III, the exactions of the Papal 
See became peculiarly hateful to the 


88 Ibid., I, 21. 


King and to the nation. Having the 
support of his Parliament, Edward re- 
fused payment of the tribute demanded 
by the Pope, and measures were taken 
to prevent further encroachments. <A 
general hostility to the Papal court and 
everything connected with it had sprung 
up and spread among all ranks of the 
laity. The Roman Law fell under this 
common aversion. 

Under King Henry III, the barons 
declared that they would not suffer the 
kingdom to be governed by the Roman 
Law. This declaration was made at the 
Parliament of Merton in 1236. 


Quod noluerunt leges Angliae mutare, quae 
usque ad illud tempus usitate fuerunt et ap- 
probatae. 


(The oceasion was the attempt of the 
ecclesiastics to introduce the doctrine 
that illegitimate children are made legit- 
imate by the subsequent marriage of 
their parents. This doctrine was pecul- 
iarly distasteful to the English barons, 
since it interfered with the feudal rules 
of inheritance.) This action of the 
barons and judges was certainly a mis- 
take; it produced an effect opposite 
from the one intended. The Roman 
Law, instead of being banished, was 
simply transferred to another court, 
which was not governed by Common 
Law doctrines. 


As the law courts intentionally cut themselves 
off from all opportunity of borrowing equitable 
principles from this foreign source, the neces- 
sity arose for a separate tribunal, in which 
those principles could be recognised. It there- 
fore followed, immediately upon this prohibi- 
tion, that the hitherto narrow jurisdiction of 
the Court of Chancery was greatly increased, 
and extended over subject-matter which re- 
quired an ample and constant use of Roman 
Law doctrines. To the same cause was chiefly 
due the selection, which was really a necessity, 
of chancellors from among the ecclesiastics, 
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during the period while the jurisdiction of the 
court was thus enlarged and established.*4 


The ancient actions of Common Law 
were of two classes: (1) real actions, 
which concerned lands and all estates 
or interest therein; and (2) personal 
actions, which concerned persons, chat- 
tels, contracts, and torts. The latter in- 
eluded two actions ex contractu—debt 
and covenant; and two actions ex delicto 
—trespass and detinue. Action in eject- 
ment arose later; and replevin was so 
restricted that it was not classified among 
the ordinary Common Law forms of 
action. 

The Common Law furnished a very 
meagre system of remedies, utterly in- 
sufficient for the needs of a civilisation 
advancing beyond the domination of 
feudal ideas. No contract could be en- 
forced unless it created a certain debt, 
or unless it was embodied in a sealed 
writing; no means was given for the 
legal redress of a wrong to persons or 
property, unless the tort was accom- 
panied by violence, express or implied. 
Injuries and breaches of contract were 
absolutely without legal remedy. The 
legal procedure was incapable of being 
adapted to the actual relief of the vary- 
ing rights and duties of litigants. 

The Court of Chancery, the scope and 
powers of which were enlarged through 
the development of Equity jurispru- 
dence, has its name from the judge who 
presides—the Chancellor (cancellarius), 
who, according to Sir Edward Coke, was 
so termed a cancellado from cancelling 
the King’s letters patent when granted 
contrary to law. Under the Roman 
Emperors, it seems originally to have 
signified a chief scribe or secretary, who 
was invested afterwards with several 


54 Ibid., I, 25. 


judicial powers and a general superip. 
tendency over the rest of the officers of 
the prince. From the Roman Empire. 
the office passed to the Church. Every 
bishop had his chancellor. When the 
modern kingdoms of Europe were ¢. 
tablished upon the ruins of the Empire. 
almost every state preserved its chap. 
cellor with different jurisdictions and 
dignities according to the different cop. 
stitutions.*© In all of them, he appears 
to have had supervision of all charters, 
letters, and such public instruments of 
the Crown as were authenticated in the 
most solemn manner. When seals came 
into use, he had always the custody of 
the King’s great seal. 

The office of chancellor is created by 
the mere delivery of the King’s seal into 
his custody; thereby the recipient be- 
comes an officer superior in point of 
precedency to every temporal lord. 
King Henry V had two great seals— 
one of gold, which he delivered to the 
Bishop of Durham, whom he made Lord 
Chancellor, and one of silver, which he 
entrusted to the Bishop of London. 
With a single great seal, the offices of 
Lord Chancellor and Lord Keeper of 
the Great Seal are one. Chancellors 
were usually ecclesiastics, ‘‘for none else 
were then capable of an office so conver- 
sant in writings.’’ ‘‘ Presiding over the 
Royal Chapel, he became keeper of the 
King’s conscience ; visitor in right of the 
King’s foundation ; and patron of all the 
King’s livings under the value of twenty 
marks per annum in the King’s books.’’ * 
He was the general guardian of all in- 
fants, idiots, and lunatics; and had gen- 
eral superintendence of all charitable 
uses in the kingdom. The judicial ca- 
pacity of the Court of Chancery, where- 


"85 Blackstone, William, op. cit., TIT, 46. 
56 Ibid., III, 47. 
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in there are two distinct tribunals, ex- 
tends to ordinary (Court of Chancery) 
and extraordinary (Court of Equity) 
jurisdiction. 

The difference between Law and 
Equity, when administered by the same 
tribunal, was familiar to the Romans. 
The leges (standing law) and the jus 
praetorium (diseretion of the praetors) 
were both centered in the same magis- 
trate, ‘‘who was equally entrusted to 
pronounce the rule of law, and to apply 
it to particular cases, by the principles 
of Equity.’’ 

In mediaeval England, when the 
courts of Law, proceeding merely upon 
the ground of the King’s original writs, 
gave a harsh or imperfect judgment, the 
application for redress was to the King 
in person assisted by his Privy Council. 
Under the early Norman rulers, the 
Crown was aided by a council of barons 
and high ecclesiastics, which consisted 
of two branches—a general council, oc- 
easionally called together, and the his- 
torical predecessor of the Parliament, 
and a special council, much smaller, in 
constant attendance upon the King (the 
original of the present Privy Council). 
This special council was composed of 
certain high officials, as the Chancellor, 
Treasurer, Chief Justiciary, and others. 

During the reign of King Henry I, 
the select council generally took cog- 
nisance of those eases which the ordinary 
judges were incapable of determining. 
Later, the council acted on all applica- 
tions to obtain redress for injuries and 
acts of oppression, wherever, from the 
heinousness of the offence or the rank 
and power of the offender, or otherwise, 
a fair trial in the ordinary courts would 
be improbable or the regular administra- 
tion of justice might be hindered by 


8 Ibid., III, 49. 


force and violence. The special council 
seems to have had jurisdiction in cases 
of fraud, deceit, and dishonesty, which 
were beyond the reach of Common Law 
methods. 

There grew up a jurisdiction of the 
Chancellor side by side with this extra- 
ordinary or prerogative judicial fune- 
tion, exercised by the King, or by the 
special council in his name. At an early 
date, the Chancellor began to exercise 
the extraordinary jurisdiction of grace, 
either by delegation from the King or 
the select council. ‘‘The practice of 
delegating the cases which came before 
the prerogrative judicial function of the 
Crown and its council to the Chancellor 
for his sole decision, having once com- 
menced, it grew rapidly, until it became 
the common mode of dealing with such 
controversies.’’ °° 

The equitable jurisdiction of the 
Court of Chancery appears to have been 
established in the reign of King Edward 
III (1326-1377). Uses of land were 
introduced; and, though totally dis- 
ecountenanced by the courts of Common 
Law, they were considered as fiduciary 
deposits and binding in conscience by 
the clergy. No regular judicial system 
at that time prevailed in the court; the 
suitor, who thought himself aggrieved, 
found a desultory and uncertain remedy, 
according to the private opinion of the 
Chancellor. The early chancellors were 
ecclesiastics ; no lawyer sat in the Court 
of Chancery from the times of Chief 
Justices Thorpe and Knyvet, succes- 
sively Chancellors to King Edward III 
in 1372 and 1373, to the promotion of 
Sir Thomas More by King Henry VIII 
in 1530.°° Afterwards, the Great Seal 
was committed to the custody of lawyers, 


58 Pomeroy, John Norton, op. cit., I, 36. 
59 Blackstone, William, op. cit., III, 53. 
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courtiers, and churchmen, till Sergeant 
Puckering was made Lord Keeper in 
1592. 

Under the influence of the early chan- 
eellors, not only moral principles, where 
the same were not regarded by the Com- 
mon Law, but also the equitable prin- 
ciples of the Roman Law were intro- 
duced into English jurisprudence. The 
system of Equity pleading was that 
which was derived partly from the Com- 
mon Law system, and partly from the 
Civil Law as administered in the Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical courts. During the 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, the 
eanonists had paid great attention to the 
subject of procedure, in that respect tak- 
ing the lead of civilians proper. ‘‘They 
were in a much better position also to 
make their influence felt, as they had 
in the Pope and in the councils of the 
Chureh a central authority which was 
acknowledged throughout western Eu- 
rope. . . . Upon the whole, there is little 
doubt that, during the period in ques- 
tion, the Civil Law procedure was 
moulded into the shape that it has ever 
sinee retained, and that it was mainly 
due to the canonists.’’ °° 

The object of pleading at Common 
Law is ‘‘to separate the Law from the 
facts, and to narrow the latter down to 
a single issue, with a view to a trial by 
jury.’’ The object of Civil Law plead- 
ing is ‘‘to give notice to the parties re- 
spectively and to the court of the facts 
intended to be proved.’’** 

‘*Equity derived its doctrines as well 
as its powers, from its mode of giving 


60 Langdell, Christopher Columbus, ‘‘ The De- 
velopment of Equity Procedure from Canon 
Law Procedure’’ (reprinted in Select Essays in 
Anglo-American Legal History), Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1908, II, 765. 

61 Ibid., p. 772. 


relief, and .. . it borrowed the latter 
directly from the ecclesiastical courts” 
In its procedure, ‘‘it followed the ecelesi. 
astical courts almost literally in its mode 
of taking the testimony of witnesses, ang 
in requiring each party to submit to an 
examination under oath by his adver. 
sary.’’** Equity is often called ‘the 
conscience of the Law.’’ Its great max. 
ims, ‘‘He who seeks Equity must do 
Equity,’’ ‘‘He who comes into Equity 
must come with clean hands,’’ are indi. 
eative of the broad and noble principles 
which characterise the system. It igs q 
monument to mediaeval churchmen, who 
were unwilling to be restricted by the 
letter of the Law. 


THe GrowTH or ENGLISH 
INSTITUTIONS 


Apart from the direct influence of 
Roman Law, the Church wielded a con- 
siderable influence on the development 
of English laws and institutions. As 
the justices, statesmen, and counsellors 
were preponderantly ecclesiasatics, the 
shaping of the legal and political fabrie 
of the nation was largely the work of 
those who professed and called them- 
selves Christians. 

By the time of King Henry II (115+ 
1189), the Charter of Henry I was for- 
gotten. The right of primogeniture was 
revived. Much was done to methodise 
the laws and to reduce them to regular 
order. There was a struggle between 
the English and the Roman legal sys- 
tems, which continued through several 
successive reigns. By the Constitutions 
of Clarendon (1164), the King checked 
the power of the Pope and clergy, and 
greatly narrowed the total exemption 
which they claimed from secular juris- 


62 Ibid. p. 773. 
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diction. The kingdom was divided into 
six circuits; judges were created and 
commissioned to administer justice and 
to try writs of assize in the several coun- 
ties. The Grand Assize was established, 
providing trial by a special kind of jury, 
in writ of right, at the option of the 
tenant or defendant, instead of the bar- 
barous Norman trial by battle. Escu- 
age, or pecuniary commutation for per- 
sonal military service, was introduced. 
Richard Coeur de Lion (1189-1199) 
was a sportsman as well as a soldier. He 
enforced the forest-laws with rigour, and 
caused much discontent. In his reign, 
there were repealed certain cruel penal- 
ties, such as castration, the loss of the 
eyes, cutting off one’s hand and feet 
(formerly inflicted on those violating the 
forest-laws) ; and while that, adventur- 
ous monarch was on the Isle of Oleron, 
he composed a body of naval laws. 
During the reign of King John (1199- 
1216), the feudal tenures and forest- 
laws were so rigorously enforced that 
many insurrections occurred. But John 


‘is remembered chiefly because of the 


Great Charter, which confirmed many 
liberties of the Church and redressed 
many grievances incident to feudal ten- 
ures; which protected the subject against 
other oppressions, illegal distresses, un- 
reasonable amercements, and the tyran- 
nical abuse of the prerogative of pur- 
veyance and pre-emption; which fixed 
the forfeiture of lands for felony ; which 
established matters of private right and 
public and natural concern; which de- 
termined the Court of Common Pleas 
at Westminster, so that suitors no longer 
be harassed with following the King’s 
person in all his progresses ; which ‘‘ pro- 
tected every individual of the nation in 
the free enjoyment of his life, his lib- 
erty, and his property, unless declared 


to be forfeited by the judgment of his 
peers, or the law of the land.’’ * 


Nullus liber homo capiatur, vel imprisonetur, 
aut dissaisiatur de libro tenemento suo vel liber- 
tatibus vel liberis consuetudinibus suis, aut 
utlagetur, aut exulet, aut aliquo modo destru- 
atur, nec super eum ibimus, nec super eum 
mittemus, nisi per legale judicium parium 
suorum vel per legem terrae. Nulli vendemus, 
nulli negabimus, aut differemus rectum vel 
justitiam (ch. 20). 


It was Archbishop Stephen Langton, 
who had addressed to the English people 
a dignified protest against the King’s 
misconduct, and had pressed the Pope 
to take extreme measures. Unlike the 
Pope, however, Langton gave ear to the 
popular ery for redress of political griev- 
ances; and persisted in associating with 
the baronial opposition. Langton en- 
couraged the barons to formulate their 
demands, and is said to have suggested 
that they take their stand upon the 
Charter of King Henry. I. It is uncer- 
tain what further share he took in draft- 
ing Magna Carta; but it is notable that 
the first clause confirms the ‘‘liberties’’ 
of the Church of England. 

Under King Henry III (1216-1272), 
the old Saxon trial by ordeal was totally 
abolished. There were improvements 
in the method and regularity of the 
Common Law, for instance, in the plead- 
ing. To this reign belongs the first rec- 
ord of any writ for summoning knights, 
citizens, and burgesses to Parliament. 

Sir Matthew Hale affirms that more 
was done in the first thirteen years of 
the reign of King Edward I (1272- 
1307) to settle and establish the dis- 
tributive justice of the kingdom than in 
all ages since that time put together. 
The Great Charter and the Charter of 
Forests were established, settled, and 


63 Blackstone, William, op. cit., IV, 424. 
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confirmed. The bounds of ecclesiasti- 
eal jurisdiction were limited and estab- 
lished ; the ordinary was obliged to dis- 
charge the debts of the deceased. The 
limits of several temporal courts of high- 
est jurisdiction—the King’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer—were 
defined. The boundaries of inferior 
courts in counties, hundreds, and man- 
ors were settled. The property of sub- 
jects was secured, by abolishing all 
arbitrary taxes and talliages, levied 
without the consent of the national 
council. The royal prerogative of send- 
ing mandates to interfere in private 
causes was given up. There was the 
first established repository for the pub- 
lie records of the kingdom. <A method 
of watch and ward was instituted, for 
preserving public peace and preventing 
robberies. Many abuses incident to ten- 
ures were settled and reformed by the 
Statute of Quia emptores. A speedier 
way for the recovery of debts was cre- 
ated by the writ of Elegit. The recovery 
of advowsons as temporal rights was 
provided. The Statute of Mortmain 
prevented all the landed property of the 
kingdom from being swallowed. A new 
limitation of property was established 
by the creation of estates-tail. ‘‘The 
very scheme and model of the adminis- 
tration of common justice between party 
and party, was entirely settled by this 
King.’’ ** While Edward’s policies and 
reforms brought him into conflict with 
prominent ecclesiastics, he derived great 
help in the first years of his reign from 
his Chancellor, Robert Burnell, Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. 

The reign of Edward II (1307-1326) 
was not marked by constructive legisla- 
tion. In the time of Edward III (1326- 
1377), however, Parliament probably as- 


64 Ibid., IV, 427. 


sumed its present form by the separation 
of the Commons from the Lords; ang 
there was much of importance accom. 
plished. Long before the introduction 
of the Norman tongue into England, 
‘‘all matters of importance were debated 
and settled in the great councils of the 
realm: a practice which seems to haye 
been universal among the northern na. 
tions, particularly the Germans, and 
earried by them into all the countries of 
Europe, which they overran at the dig. 
solution of the Roman Empire.’’ ®* Helg 
in England under the names of the 
michel-synoth (great council), michel. 
gemote (great meeting), and wittena. 
gemote (meeting of the wise men), it 
convened to order the affairs of the 
realm, to mend old laws, to make new 
laws, and transact business, as early as 
the reigns of Ina of Wessex, Offa of 
Mercia, and Ethelbert of Kent. Alfred 
the Great ordained that it be a per. 
petual usage, meeting twice a year or as 
often as necessary, to treat of the gov- 
ernment of God’s people. Frequent 
similar councils were held under sue- 
ceeding Saxon and Danish monarehs. 
By the Magna Carta (1215), King John 
promised to summon all archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, earls, and greater bar- 
ons, personally; and all other tenants 
in chief under the crown, by the sheriffs 
and bailiffs; to meet at a common plaee, 
with forty days’ notice, to assess aids 
and seutages when necessary. The first 
mention of the name ‘‘Parliament”’ in 
English Statute Law is in the preamble 
to the Statute of Westminster I (1272). 

The Statute of Praemunire, of the 
reign of Edward III, was designed for 
depressing the civil power of the Pope. 
It was enacted that the Roman Court 
should not present or collate to any 
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pishopric or living in England; and that 
whoever disturbs any patron in the pres- 
entation to a living by virtue of a papal 
provision, such provisor shall pay fine 
and ransom to the King at his will, and 
be imprisoned till he renounces such 
provision. The same punishment was 
to be inflicted on such as cite the King 
or any of his subjects to answer in the 
Court of Rome. It was unanimously 
agreed in Parliament that King John’s 
donation was null and void, being with- 
out the concurrence of Parliament and 
contrary. to his coronation oath. 

These laws were strengthened and 
sharpened by statutes of Richard II 
(1377-1399). In the writ for the execu- 
tion of these statutes, the words prae- 
munire facias were used to command a 
citation of the party. The Statute 16 
Ric. II, c. 5, enacted that, whoever pro- 
cures at Rome, or elsewhere, any trans- 
lations, processes, excommunications, 
bulls, instruments, ete., which touch the 
King, against him, his Crown, his realm, 
and all persons aiding and assisting 
therein, shall be put out of the King’s 
protection, their lands and goods for- 
feited to the King’s use. It is evident 
that the spirit of national independence 
was growing strongly; England would 


not long regard herself, even ecclesiasti- 
eally, as the vassal of a foreign power. 


CONCLUSION 


That Christianity has been a major 
influence in the evolution of our legal 
concepts, institutions, and enactments is 
most apparent. The law-makers of Im- 
perial Rome, the barbarians of northern 
and western Europe groping after order 
and justice, the nations of the Middle 
Ages, as well as legislatures of modern 
times—all have been swayed, guided, 
and prompted by churchmen. Selfish 
motives have entered into the long 
drama; bigotry, intolerance, and fanat- 
icism have appeared on the scene. Such 
should not blind us, however, to the 
overwhelming good that was accom- 
plished by wise, sincere, farsighted, and 
able ecclesiastics—prelates who were 
learned in the lore of the past during a 
period of illiteracy and wanton cruelty, 
prelates who were the champions of the 
poor and helpless, prelates who softened 
the rigour and brutality of the times in 
which they lived. We honour those 
patient scholars and canonists, who 
brought a principle of stability into the 
confusion of those turbulent years. 
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THE DATE AND SETTING OF THE APOSTOLIC 
TRADITION OF HIPPOLYTUS 


A PRELIMINARY 


By Cyrit C. RICHARDSON 


Union Theological Seminary 


There is something odd, decidedly 
odd, about the Apostolic Tradition. In 
no uncertain terms the author intro- 
duces and closes his treatise by indicat- 
ing it is a tract for the times, written to 
meet an immediate emergency. Yet the 
tract itself bears no apparent relevance 
to the crucial issues facing the Roman 
Church at the beginning of the third 
century. While the recovery of this 
priceless document through the patient 
labours of Dom Connolly and Dr. 
Schwartz and their successors ' has been 
one of the most notable achievements of 
modern scholarship; and while this slim 
tractate has cast a flood of light upon 
the internal life of the early church, its 
date and its setting remain a mystery. 

There is a sense in which the precise 
dating of our document is not a matter 
of great moment. It has been abun- 
dantly proven that it is the work of 
Ilippolytus; and considering the con- 
servative turn of his mind, it must rep- 
resent the usage of the Church of Rome 
at the beginning of the third century at 
least. It is not, therefore, of great sig- 
nificance to date it more precisely or to 


1 Connolly, Dom R. H., The So-called Eqyp- 
tian Church Order and Derived Documents, 
1916; Schwartz, E., Uber die pseudapostolischen 
Kirkenordnungen, 1910; Jungklaus, E., Die 
Gemeinde Hippolytus, 1928; Easton, B. S., The 
Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus, 1934; Dix, 
Dom G., The Apostolic Tradition of St. Hip- 
polytus, 1937 (standard text and translation, 
with critical apparatus) ; Elfers, H., Die Kirch- 
enorduung Hippolyts von Rom, 1938. 


search for its exact setting. Yet the 
problem is not unimportant. It does 
matter somewhat if the work is the 
product of a schismatie bishop, for then 
some of its regulations (such as those 
governing confessors, 10.1) could be dis. 
puted as Catholic customs. On the other 
hand, if it is a relatively early work of 
Hippolytus, it gives us direct evidence 
for the Roman way of doing things in 
the second century. 

The prevailing opinion is that the 
tract belongs to the fateful years of 
Ilippolytus’ schism. Some would date 
it after his actual break with Callistus 
in 217.2 Dom Dix,’ however, has ad- 
duced some cogent reasons to dispute 
this, and places the work a couple of 
years earlier. But in any ease the crisis 
envisaged in it is thought to refer to 
Callistus. 

Now this is an assumption which ap- 
pears to me somewhat gratuitous. One 
ean searcely conceive of a tract more ir- 
relevant to a crisis than is the Apostolic 
Tradition to Hippolytus’ feud with Cal- 
listus. We are not well informed about 
the Roman Chureh in the early third 
century; but we are sufficiently in- 
formed about this particular episode‘ 
to make it highly unlikely that the 
Apostolic Tradition has anything to do 
with it. For we are asked to assume 
that at the very moment when Callistus 


2So Easton, op. cit., p. 25. 
3 Op. cit., pp. XXXV-XXxxvii. 
4 Hippolytus, Ref. Omn. Haer. 9.11-12. 
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was spitting out his charge to Hippoly- 
tus that he was a ditheist, and Hippoly- 
tus was: retorting with no less vehe- 
mence that Callistus was a sorcerer and 
a son of Heraclitus—we are asked to 
assume that, in the heat of this debate, 
Hippolytus lectured him on the due 
consecration of a bishop and the keeping 
of the Paschal fast. Even after the 
actual schism, Callistus does not seem 
to have needed such instruction. Hip- 
polytus himself records that the ‘‘Cal- 
listians’’ (as he was pleased to call the 
Church Catholic) continued to observe 
“the customs and traditions.’’ Further- 
more, just as those points where Callistus 
did deviate from the ancient customs, 
notably in his extension of absolution, 
the Apostolic Tradition maintains an 
uncanny silence. Dom Dix has argued 
from this, and from a few other par- 
ticulars, that the tract must surely have 
been written before the actual schism. 
For how could the work have been silent 
on such burning issues, if it were di- 
rected against the errors of Callistus’ 
episcopate ? 

If, however, we acknowledge the 
strength of Dom Dix’s reasoning, we 
are not, I think, likely to arrive at his 
conclusion. It is barely conceivable that 
Hippolytus might write a tractate of 
church law to guide his sect after the 
schism and without any reference to 
the misdeeds of his antagonist. But it 
is inconceivable that he should write one 
just before the schism, when the point 
at issue had nothing to do with chureh 
law, but with ditheism. To inform 
Zephyrinus and Callistus that a bishop 
should not bless a pumpkin or a eu- 
eumber would scarcely be calculated to 
clarify them on Patripassianism. It 
seems reasonably clear that the Apostolic 


5 Apostolic Tradition, 28.6. 


Tradition has nothing to do with this 
particular encounter in Roman Church 
history. 

It is always easier to dispose of a case 
than to prove one, especially where our 
sources are so scanty and so replete 
with impenetrable riddles. The solution 
which I intend to offer to the mystery 
of this treatise is perhaps not too con- 
vincing. Nor should I care to defend 
it were a more telling one proposed. 
The point of my essay is rather to show 
that the date and setting of this im- 
portant work have still to be settled, and 
that the prevailing opinion is quite un- 
satisfactory. 

Let us start our enquiry by examining 
Hippolytus’ own words. The Latin 
fragment opens by referring back to a 
preceding treatment of the charismata.* 
It then continues, ‘‘ And now, impelled * 
by the love which He (God) had toward 
all the saints, we have arrived at*® the 


®See Dom Dix’s edition for the Latin 
(Verona) Fragments from Hauler, E., Dida- 
scaliae Apostolorum Fragmenta Veronensia 
Latina, 1900. Traces of the prologue are also 
found in the Apostolic Constitutions 8.3, and 
in the Testamentum Domini, 1.14 and 18. In 
a garbled form it is better preserved in the 
Ethiopie (Horner, G., Statutes of the Apostles, 
1904, p. 162, interpolated Statute 40). While 
the sentence structure has gone gravely amiss, 
this version is helpful in guessing the Greek 
words behind the Latin. 

7I eannot follow Dom Dix’s translation of 
this sentence. Producti surely is to be ren- 
dered with ex caritate. The Greek would be 
rpoaxdevres. Furthermore, verticem traditionis 
go together. See note 9. 

8 perreximus ; Ethiopic, ‘‘attained.’’ Dix sug- 
gests mporpétrovres, but it is surely the main 
verb. Moreover, this would hardly have pro- 
duced the odd form perreximus. It looks like 
some verb meaning ‘‘we have directed our 
course through to,’’ but I am at a loss to 
suggest the Greek word. However, the intransi- 
tive use of jxarevivw (éri), ‘‘makes straight to- 
wards,’’ comes to mind. 
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leading theme of the tradition *® which is 
proper *° for the churches.’’ The author 
then gives two reasons for the necessity 
of expounding this topic. The first is 
that those who have been rightly in- 
structed may guard the tradition and 
remain the more firmly rooted in it. 
The second is that his exposition has 
been prompted by ‘‘that error‘! which 
has recently been invented ** because of 
ignorance and because of ignorant 
men.’’ Hippolytus then concludes that 
“‘the Holy Spirit grants perfect grace 
to those who have the right faith, in 
order that they may know how those 
who are at the head of the church ought 
to teach the tradition and preserve it 
in every detail.’’ 

The epilogue of the tract returns to 
the occasion which provoked it. ‘‘I 
counsel,’’ says Hippotytus, ‘‘that these 
things be observed by all who rightly 
understand.’’ No heretic will succeed 
in leading astray those who pay heed 
to the Apostolic Tradition. The author 
then adds that the increase of heresy 
is to be attributed to the failure of those 
at the head of the church to learn the 


mapadécews, Latin: verti- 
cem traditionis. Apostolic Constitution pre- 
serves the original form of the first word, 
which (against Connolly) I do not think was 
Kopugny. See Ref. Omn. Haer. 6.21 (G.CS., p. 
149, line 6), ra xopygaérara dvrots apecko- 
pévwv, ‘‘the favorite leading tenets’’ of the 
philosophers. 

10 proper: misread xarnxa, Whence 
Latin catechizat, so Frere, J. T. S. 16.330. 

11gga\ya, Latin: lapsus vel error. Dix sug- 
gests drécracis, but this would have more likely 
produced discessio. The Latin makes a double 
attempt to render the sense of ogad\yua. The 
Ethiopie ‘‘slipped away’’ indicates there was 
only one word. For its use by Hippolytus see 
Ref. Omn. Haer. I.19, 20 (G.C.S., p. 23, line 8), 
and IX.4 (p. 240, line 5). 

12 ; Ethiopic, ‘‘ found.’’ 


purpose of the apostles. Acting accord. 
ing to their own pleasure, they do what 
they choose, not what is right. 

From this prologue and epilogue we 
gain three facts: first, that the Apostolic 
Tradition was the climax of a work 
which began by discussing the charis. 
mata. Second, that the treatise was 
prompted by some newly-contrived 
heretical movement within the church, 
Third, that those at the head of the 
church were responsible for innovations 
which were undermining the traditional 
way of doing things. 

When we turn to the content of the 
treatise itself we are struck by the fact 
it more clearly resembles a Pontifical . 
than anything else. Although it is ad. 
dressed to the faithful in general and 
includes a few regulations that have 
them specifically in mind,** its main em. 
phasis falls upon what the bishop should 
do and say, and on the special preroga- 
tives of his office. The very opening of 
the treatise leads one to imagine it is 
written with a newly elected bishop in 
mind,'* and as a sort of guide for his 
actual consecration. 

On the cathedra** this work, with its 
preceding section on the charismata, is 
mentioned just after the treatise in de- 
fense of St. John’s Gospel and Apoea- 
lypse. This itself is highly suggestive. 
Although it raises in our minds the 
shadowy figure of Gaius and the even 
deeper mysteries of the Alogi, it does 
not seem unlikely that all three works 
relate to the Montanist troubles. Hip- 
polytus certainly wrote against this 


13 Perhaps, too, the treatise originally con- 
cluded with the shorter Latin ending, omitting 
chaps. 31-2. 

14 Note also A.T. 10.3-5. 

15 For the list see Lightfoot, J. B., The 
Apostolic Fathers, 1.2, p. 325. 
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heresy ; and the very title Peri Charis- 
maton *® hints in this direction. 

Putting all these suggestions together, 
we have a tractate that has something 
to do with Montanism, with an igno- 
rant, but newly elected bishop, and with 
imovations in church life. Of that we 
may be relatively sure. To what situa- 
tion in the Roman Church at the time of 
Hippolytus do these three factors point? 
We have no certain evidence; but the 
obvious guess is the election of Zephy- 
rinus to the episcopate: That he was 
originally favourable to the Montanists 
is clear from Tertullian.%7 That Mon- 
tanism endangered the orderly proce- 
dures of Catholic chureh life hardly 
needs proving. That Hippolytus thought 
of Zephyrinus as an ignorant man, quite 
unsuited for the episcopate, is patent 


from Ref. Omn. Haer. 9.11. Indeed 
Hippolytus’ precise charge against 


him runs, ‘‘a man ignorant and un- 
lettered and inexperienced in ecclesiasti- 
eal rules.’’ 

I should imagine a situation some- 
thing like this. On the death of the 
“blessed Victor,’’ ** of whom Hippoly- 
tus speaks highly, Zephrinus got him- 
self elected bishop. This must have been 
a blow to Hippolytus. To one who was 
the most learned as well as the most 
renowned churchman in the Rome of his 
day, Zephyrinus must have seemed an 


16 It'is now generally agreed that this treatise 
is completely lost, and bears no relation to the 
opening chapters of Apostolic Constitutions 8, 
and the parallel sections in the versions. 

17 Adv. Praxeam 1. That Zephyrinus is the 
unnamed bishop is likely from the fact that 
Praxeas would have made little headway with 
Victor; and the mention of praecessorum eius 
auctoritates seems an oblique reference to that 
Latin prelate’s peremptory action in the 
Quartodeciman issue. 

18 Ref. Omn. Haer. 9.12. 


impossible candidate. Perhaps too, like 
Jerome, Hippolytus had hoped for the 
episcopate himself. Anyway, after the 
election and before the actual consecra- 
tion, he wrote a tract for the times, try- 
ing to make the best of a bad situation. 
He had a threefold purpose: first, to in- 
struct the ignorant Zephyrinus in the 
ways and duties of his new office. See- 
ond, to arouse the faithful to a sense 
of the present dangers. By acquainting 
them with the ancient customs, he hoped 
they would bring pressure to bear on 
the new bishop should he fail to ob- 
serve them. Finally, he addressed him- 
self to the question of the charismatic 
gifts because Zephyrinus was even then 
flirting with some type of Montanism. 

I suggest, therefore, that the Apostolic 
Tradition was written in the year 197 
A.D. 

Such a hypothesis explains a number 
of mysteries about the Apostolic Tra- 
dition. In the first place, doctrinal is- 
sues are not mentioned because Zephy- 
rinus had not yet come into contact with 
Modalism. This occurred some years 
after, with the advent in Rome of 
Praxeas and Epigonus.'® As far as I 
know, there is no evidence that Noetus 
was ever in Rome, despite many opin- 
ions to the contrary. Secondly, there is 
no reference to the misdeeds of Callistus, 
as these are all twenty years or more 
in the future. Thirdly, since the Satur- 


19 Hippolytus himself traces the advance of 
Noetus’ opinions to the advent in Rome of 
Epigonus (Ref. Omn. Haer. 9.7). In the tract 
on Noetus, there is no mention of the latter in 
Rome. This is borne out by Artemon (cit. 
Eusebius, H. E. 5.28.2-3, from the Little 
Labyrinth, which, too, may be by Hippolytus), 
and also by Tertullian who refers to Praxeas 
thus, ‘‘iste primus ex Asia hoe genus perversi- 
tatis intulit Romae.’’ 
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day fast *° is an innovation likewise in 
the future, the brief paragraph in 
the Apostolic Tradition (25) suffices. 
Fourthly, the section on the Agape 
(26.10) seems purposely written with 
Vietor’s Agapai in mind. The dominant 
eharacter of this typically Latin prelate 
must have contrasted vividly with the 
weakness of Zephyrinus. And Hippoly- 
tus insists on this disciplined type of 
Agape as the best way of avoiding those 
ecclesiastie squabbles which he _ so 
clearly foresaw, and which were most 
likely to occur over the Supper Table. 

My solution, however, does raise one 
difficulty: Why are the practices of 
Montanism not mentioned in the Apos- 
tolic Tradition, if this is the egaAya Hip- 
polytus has in mind? My answer 
would be twofold: the basic issue of the 
charismata was fully treated in the pre- 
ceding section of the work; and a clearly 
defined type of Montanism is not neces- 
sarily in question. 

What Hippolytus knew about Monta- 
nism by 197 A.D. is certainly not easy 
to establish, nor can we be sure what 
kind of Montanism had reached Rome 
by that date. Since our knowledge of 
that movement is so largely dependent 
upon Tertullian, we are all too likely 
to assume its N. African characteristics 
were everywhere present. We think not 
only of visions, but of rigorous fasts, of 
the prohibition of second marriages and 
second repentance, and of chiliastic 
hopes. Yet it seems more likely that 
Montanism was a broad movement as 


20 See Hippolytus Comm. in Dan. 4.20 and 
the odd reference in Jerome, Ep. 71.6 ap- 
parently taken from a Florilegium Patrum. 
Hippolytus certainly has the Montanists in 
mind; but what connexion this fast has with 
the Ember days of Callistus (Lib. Pont.) is a 
riddle. See also Tertullian, De Jej. 14. 


was Gnosticism, or Anabaptism later. 
It must have had many followers of 
diverse views, united only in their fer. 
vor to revive the charismata. It was not 
necessarily tied to the whole round of 
ascetic views found in Tertullian, Jp. 
deed, writing much later, Hippolytys 
only mentions their innovations of fasts 
and feasts, their productive literatur 
and their theological division on Modal. 
ism (Ref. Haer. 8.6). He does not jp. 
troduce the issues of second marriage 
or second repentance, nor does he even 
mention Pepuza. Until the arrival jp 
Rome of Aeschines and Proclus (whieh 
may well have been after 197 *"), Mop. 
tanism proper may scarcely have been 
known in the imperial city, save for 
some writings, a stray devotee here and 
there, and popular rumor. Yet a re. 
vived interest in the charismata may 
have been stimulated as early as Her. 
mas, and been furthered by the Monta- 
nist appeal to Rome which we are per- 
haps to assume as the occasion of the 
confessors’ letter brought by Irenaeus 
in 177.** It is, I think, against such a 
movement that Hippolytus wrote, giving 
in addition a mere hint that the only 
Catholic fast is that of the Pascha and 
a bishop must not privately indulge in 
others (chaps. 29 and 25). 

This general view is borne out by the 
material on Montanism in Epiphanius 
There is only a passing reference to 
ascetic practices (Panarion, 48.8 fin), 
and it looks as if his chief source (whieh 
must have been the Syntagma of Hip- 


21 Blastus must have arrived earlier, but his 
connexion with Montanism is dependent upo 
very late evidence, Pacian, Ep. 1.2 (late fourth 
century). 

22 Eusebius, H. E. 5.3. 
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polytus ) *° were wanting in more pre- 
cise information. Moreover, chapter 9, 
on second marriages, interrupts the flow 
of the argument, which is recommenced 
in chapter 10; so it is possible that at 
this point Epiphanius deserted his de- 
pendence on the Syntagma. What, how- 
ever, does clearly emerge from Epipha- 
nius is that he had before him a second 
century reply to a Montanist book of 
revelations. Through this happy cir- 
eumstance some original Montanist ut- 
terances have been preserved. But it 
equally shows that the author of this 
reply (who can be no other than Ilip- 
polytus) had no first-hand acquaintance 
with strict Montanists. What he knew 
he had found in a book. That, I think, 
is why the charismata and the issue of 


23For this whole question of the Syntagma, 
see Lipsius, R. A., Zur Quellenkritik des Epi- 
phanius, 1865, and Die Quellen der Gltesten 
Retzergeschichte, 1875, and especially Labri- 
olle, P. de, Les Sources de l’Histoire du 
Montanisme, 1913 (pp. xxxi ff). There can 
be no doubt that the extant Noetus tractate 
forms the last two chapters of this lost work, 
which, to judge by his section on Noetus, 
Epiphanius quite slavishly followed. Whether 
Photius (Codex 121) saw the actual work or 
only an abridgment is unclear, and depends 
on the length of the treatment of the earlier 
heresies. But a 6:8\.daprov is suggested by Hip- 
polytus himself, Ref. Omn. Haer. prologue. 
The number of the heresies is also difficult. 
Photius says thirty-two. There are twenty-six 
obviously common to Pseudo-Tertullian, Phil- 
aster and Epiphanius, i.e. from Dositheus to 
Tatian. Four more ean be clearly guessed: 
Montanism, Quartodecimanism, and the two 
Theodoti; and we know the work ended with 
Noetus. But the thirty-first remains a puzzle 
which is hardly solved by proposing the even 
darker riddle of the Alogoi, The Syntagma 
must have been written during Victor’s episco- 
pate, since Tertullian made use of the Noetus 
section in his work against Praxeas, and since 
this section has no mention of Epigonus or a 
Roman School of Modalism. 
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ecstasy loom so large in Epiphanius’ 
discussion. His knowledge of exact 
practices is meagre; and, where he is 
dependent upon hearsay, it is totally 
unreliable. 

The Montanism, then (if it be such), 
with which Zephyrinus was flirting was 
a vague charismatic movement with 
tendencies to fasting and dependent on 
Montanist literature. It corresponds to 
that general charismatic outlook which 
marks so many early documents that 
treat of church law. I refer to the 
Didache, the Apostolic Church Order, 
and the Testament of Our Lord. We are 
not there dealing with Montanism in its 
strict sense, but with a revival of the 
spiritual gifts, which Montanism may 
have provoked, or (more probably) of 
which Montanism itself was only one 
aspect. 

Such a viewpoint would explain the 
absence in the Apostolic Tradition of 
references to second repentance, second 
marriage, particular fasts, the place of 
women, and other features so well known 
from Tertullian. 

It was, however, the disruptive influ- 
ence of a charismatic movement on the 
orderly course of Catholie life which 
Hippolytus feared, and which neces- 
sarily made the regulations of the Apos- 
tolic Tradition the Hauptsache of his 
work. Certainly we have to assume 
that his treatise was directed against 
some innovating heresy which endan- 
gered church customs. He had in mind 
not a dogmatic, but a practical move- 
ment; and only some type of Montanism 
would seem to suit the context. 

Ilippolytus’ fears were well grounded. 
One of Zephyrinus’ first actions was 
to recognise the orthodoxy of the new 
movement and to acknowledge Rome’s 
communion with it. Only with the 
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arrival of Praxeas did he exchange one 
error for another. Thus he provoked 
the bitter feud which finally resulted in 
the schism of Hippolytus whose patience 
was at an end when, in his view, one 
even more irresponsible than Zephyri- 
nus had been elevated to the papal 
throne. 


Conclusion 


We have attempted to show that the 
Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus was 
written in 197 A.D., shortly after the 


death of Victor and the election 9 
Zephyrinus. It was intended as a tract 
for the times, to meet a crisis. Its py. 
pose was to instruct the new, but ig. 
norant, bishop in his duties, and t 
outline his coming consecration. But it 
was especially aimed to awaken the 
faithful to the ancient way of doing 
things. With this instruction they 
would be able to exert pressure on the 
new bishop who, by flirting with a vague 
kind of Montanism, was likely to desert 
the Catholic traditions. 


CHRISTIAN APPRAISAL OF PAGAN TEMPERANCE 


By ArTHurR PatcH McKINLAyY 


University of California, Los Angeles 


The writings of the Apostles and the 
Ante-Nicene Church Fathers contain 
corroborative evidence of social con- 
ditions during the four centuries follow- 
ing the death of Christ. Some critics 
will be disposed to hold that Christian 
testimony as to social habits, particu- 
larly of the pagans, may be biased; but 
the stress the Christians writers lay on 
the need of sobriety would be meaning- 
less unless there were plenty of social 
manifestations to the contrary. Such 
scholars as Butterworth and the Editor 
of The Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs hold to this point of view. Thus, 
Butterworth ' accepts Clement’s picture 
of men reveling at the Lenaea as con- 
temporary. Butterworth also,? though 
acknowledging Clement’s description of 
the evil in contemporary paganism to be 
exaggerated, holds that there must have 
been enough of the evil before men’s 
~ 1In a note on Clement’s Exhortation to the 


Greeks (Loeb Classical Library, 1919, p. 6). 
2Ibid. Introduction xvi. 


eyes to make Christian life stand out 
in noble contrast. Mr. Sinker ® says 
of the Potiphar’s wife incident that it 
is the story of a heroic conflict with 
temptation, the like of which was doubt- 
less not uncommon in the days of early 
Christians living among heathens. Like. 
wise, particularizing, Dr. Broadhus'‘ 
says of Chrysostom that he observed 
everything; that he consistently saw and 
heard what was going on in his own and 
other homes; and always and every- 
where asked himself, ‘‘What is this 
like? What will this illustrate?’’ Dr. 
Browne * accepts Chrysostom as good 
authority for what went on in his tines. 
A survey of biblical references to wine 
3 Introductory notice, in A. Roberts and J. 
Donaldson, Ante-Nicene Fathers (American Eé- 
ition, New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1908), VIII, 4. 
4Cited in the Nicene and _ Post-Nicene 
Fathers, edited by Philip Schaff (New York, 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1905), XIII, 121, note. 
5 The Venerable Bede (London, §8.P.CK, 
1919), 231. 
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drinking will clarify the pertinency of 
such items and at the same time illustrate 
drinking conditions in the First Cen- 
tury, especially in Hellenic societies. 
Thus, Paul’s statement to Timothy ® 
that a bishop will be sober and temper- 
ate and not quarrelsome over the wine, 
would be a wasteful use of papyrus un- 
less there were a need for such injune- 
tin. Again, in the Epistle to Titus* 
Paul uses the same phraseology and 
adds, ‘‘not given to wine.’’ The same 
may be said of the pertineney of Paul’s 
advice ® to the Ephesians, ‘‘not to be 
drunk with wine’’; of his charge® to 
Titus to tell the old men to be temper- 
ate, the old women not to be enslaved 
with too much wine that they may train 
the young women to be sober; and of 
his charge to the young men to be sober, 
all this that we may live soberly; of 
Paul’s command to the Corinthians *° 
not to keep company with a drunkard; 
of Paul’s urging the Thessalonians 7 to 
be sober in contrast with those that are 
drunken; of Peter’s urging ™ his read- 
ers throughout Asia Minor to be water 
drinkers; of Paul’s exhortation ** to the 
Romans not to walk in drunkenness; of 
his warning to the Corinthians * that 
drunkards shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God. Paul* stating that athletes 
are continent in everything and suggest- 


6I Tim. iii. 2-3; 11 (wives of, sober). 
Ti, 7-8. 


8Eph. v. 18. 
®Titus ii, 2-12. 
10T Cor. v. 11. 


11I Thess. v. 6-8. 
12T Pet. i. 13; v. 8. 
13 Rom. xiii. 13. 


14I Cor. vi. 10. Cf. also Gal. v. 21. 


15T Cor. ix. 25. Cf. St. Basil, Homily on the 
theme, ‘‘Watch Thyself,’’ 20 b; On the Martyr 
Gordius 144 d. Cf. also Chrysostom, On Second 
Timothy, Homily viii, P.G. LXIT, 646. 


ing them as a model for his hearers 
seems to suggest that others were too 
incontinent to be imitated by Chris- 
tians. 

Occasionally direct evidence of con- 
temporary dissipation is found in such 
passages as Paul’s reproof to the Corin- 
thians ** for coming to the Lord’s Sup- 
per drunk, or as Peter’s assuming?’ it 
to be the way of the Gentiles to walk in 
excess of wine, in revelings, and in 
drinking parties; as Peter’s pictures ** 
of folk that revel in the daytime and 
carouse together; and as Paul’s definite 
statement '® that some of the Corinthian 
Christians had been drunkards. 

These observations of the Apostles on 
contemporary drinking do not seem to 
be made *® with the fanatical point of 
view characteristic of militant oppo- 
nents of liquor drinking. It is true 
Peter used the word for water ** drink- 
ing when he advised his readers to be 
sober and Paul used the same ** word 
to Timothy after he had previously ad- 
vised him to stop the use of water and 
take a little wine;** yet it seems clear 
that the Apostles took it for granted 
that their parishioners would drink 
wine. Thus, Paul’s specifications ** to 
bishops and deacons about not overdo- 
ing their use of wine indicates that these 


16 I Cor. xi. 21. 

17I Pet. iv. 3. 

18 IT Pet. ii. 13. 

19I Cor. vi. 10-11. 

20 Sic, I. W. Raymond (‘‘The Teaching of 
the Early Church on the Use of Wine and 
Strong Drink,’’ Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law, Columbia University Press, 
1927, 286, p. 87) on St. Paul’s attitude toward 
asceticism. 

21 Supra, note 12. 

221I Tim. iv. 5 (Vulgate). 

231 Tim. v. 23. 

24 Supra, notes 15-16. 
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officials would be drinking wine never- 
theless, and the limiting of specific ad- 
vice to bishops and deacons allows one 
to infer that the laity was not so greatly 
restricted. It is also to be noted that 
the use of wine is not always included 
by the writers of the New Testament in 
their frequent lists *° of prohibited prac- 
tices. Raymond notes little evidence of 
a fanatical stress on abstinence among 
the Christians, saying,** ‘‘St. Paul does 
not emphasize asceticism as an end in 
itself.’’ 

Like the Apostles, the Church Fa- 
thers of the Second and Third Centuries 
occasionally drop remarks that illumine 
the drinking habits of their contempo- 
raries. Sometimes these worthies as- 
sume drunkenness as being a familiar 
phenomenon. Ignatius*” charges his 
hearers to be sober like athletes. There 
would be no point in this charge unless 
men of the time showed lapses from 
sobriety. The same may be said of 
data from Clement. He pictured ** how 
dissolute fellows start a fine young man 
on his downward eareer by leading him 
on with costly banquets; he?’ assumes 
the Greeks to be heavy with drink; to 
be in need * of sobering up; the Chris- 
tians ** to be sober in contradistinetion 
to reveling maenads; he characterizes ** 
drunkenness as one of the things to be 
avoided; he urges** the new convert 
not to be a lover of wine or to relax 


25 Acts xv. 20; 29; xxi, 25; II Cor. xii. 21; 
Col. iii. 5; Rev. ix. 20-21; xxi. 8. 

26 Raymond, op. cit. (supra, note 20), 85. 

27 Epistle to Polycarp 2, P.G., V. 721 a. 

28 The Rich Man’s Salvation 42, 5. 

29 Exhortation to the Greeks x. 80. 

30 Op. cit., x. 77; 80; 84. 

31 Op. cit., xii. 92. 

82 On First Corinthians 30, P.G., I, 269 b. 

33To the Newly Baptized, op. cit. (supra, 
note 1), 374. 


his soul with indulgence in drink; pe 
alludes ** to drunken men of the time 
performing mad revel in a frenzied rout: 
he urges ** readers not to attend feasts 
where folk revel in intemperance, where 
intoxication is a companion of other pas. 
sions, where drunkenness and burlesque 
singing go together, where a night spent 
in drinking leads to drunkenness; he 
characterizes ** such functions as theaters 
of drunkenness; he *’ warns of the 
deadly association of wine and women: 
he notes the unfortunate experience of 
Elpenor and Noah with wine ;* he criti. 
cizes women for reveling in luxurioys 
riot, gulping down liquor so as to make 
a show of themselves, and _hiceuping 
ostentatiously like men; he* advises 
boys and girls to keep away from wine 
as an arouser of the passions; he* 
writes of men that betray their over- 
drinking by constant spitting, by their 
wiping of perspiration and frequent re- 
lieving of themselves; he ** writes of 
men that by their drinking lose their 
footing, vomit, talk maudlin nonsense, 
follow one bout with another, drink till 
morning—amiserable fellows, half drunk, 
staggering, dirty, pale in the face and 
livid, draining the cup at a draught, 
slobbering the chin and splashing the 
garments while gulping down the drink, 
taking in the wine with a gurgling of 
the throat and a noise as though the 
liquid were being poured into an earth- 


34 Exhortation to the Greeks, ibid. i. 1, p. 3, 
so accepted by Butterworth in a note on loc. 
cit. 

35 The Instructor ii. 4. 

36 Loc. cit. 

37 Op. cit., ii. 10. 

38 Op. cit., ii. 2. 

39 Loe. cit. . 

40 The Instructor ii. 2. 

41 Loc. cit. 

42 Loe. cit. 
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enware vessel; he ** writes of sluggards 
steeped in wine, clothed in rags and 
tatters. Other pronouncements of a 
similar pertinency come to mind. Thus 
the Pastor of Hermas ** assumes that a 
man will be wanting to engage in 
drunken revels; Novatian ** lists drunk- 
enness and revelings among the practices 
the Holy Spirit puts under restraint. 
The writer of Constitutions of the Holy 
Apostles commands ** abstinence from 
drunkenness and charges *’ presbyters 
and deacons to be sober; the same writer 
urges ** widows to be sober. Origen * 
assumes drunkenness and debauchery 
as characteristic of pagan feasts in com- 
parison with the sobriety of Christian 
events. Tertullian * asserts that the 
Christians didn’t spend their monthly 
offerings on drinking bouts. The writer 
of The Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs * urges his readers not to be 
drunk with wine, which is an incentive 
to lust and filthy talk. Tatian ** includes 
intemperance among social phenomena. 
The Pseudo-Clement ** charges that ear- 
nally-minded men delight in lust and 
drunkenness. 

Aside from this inferential material 
there are direct statements from the 
Church Fathers impeaching 


briety of their contemporaries. Thus, 


43 Loe. cit. 

4§ The Pastor of Hermas ii, P.G., 11, 928 ¢; 
932 e; 945 b. 

45 Treatise on the Trinity 29, P.L., III, 973 ¢. 

4 Constitutions of the Holy Apostles vy. 10, 
P.G., I, 853 ¢; vii. 6, ibid. 1003 b. 

47 Op. cit., viii. 44, 1147 b. 

48 Op. cit., iii. 3, 765 a. 

#9 Against Celsus viii. 23, P.G., XI, 1552 ¢. 

0 Apology xxxix, P.L., I, 533 a. 

“1 Judah 14, P.G., II, 1077 b-e. 

52 Address to the Greeks, 9, P.G., VI, 825 b. 

58 Recognitions of Clement iv. 30, P.G., I, 
1328 b. 


the so-. 


Commodianus ** says there were those 
that took pride in their drinking. The 
Pseudo-Clement * states that on religious 
holidays most men indulged in all kinds 
of drunkenness, that drunken ban- 
quets °° became the fashion and that 
sobriety began to be rare ** among men 
and well-nigh abolished. Tertullian 
speaks of the pagans of his day as being 
full of feasting day by day and eager 
for the banquet. He says that the 
pagan solemnities involved drunkenness 
since it was for the sake of appetite 
that most folk engaged in these fune- 
tions. Clement ® charges the Greeks 
with making a practice of getting drunk, 
and with putting * faith in drunkenness. 
Tertullian © testifies to the taverns al- 
ways being busy. The Pseudo-Clem- 
ent ®* charges heathen worshippers 
with being adept in making themselves 
drunk. Novatian “ writes of some who 
ealled themselves Christians that were 
drunk before they had eaten, that 
didn’t need to go to taverns, being 
veritable taverns themselves, that in 
giving a salute did not give a kiss but 
drank a health, men whom the sun at 
its rising saw already drunken. Ter- 
tullian ® speaks of wine-bibbing being 
common among women. Arnobius © in- 
sinuates that pagan women did not re- 

54 Instructions 77, P.L., V, 259 a. 

55 Recognitions of Clement iv. 13, P.G., I, 
1320 e. 

56 Op. cit., iv. 30, I, 1328 b. 

st Ibid. I, 1329 a. 

58 Apology xl, P.L., I, 551 a. 

59 On Idolatry 1, P.L., I, 739 b. 

60 Exhortation to the Greeks x, P.G., VIII, 
205 b; 209 b. 

61 Loc. cit. 

62 Apology xl, P.L., I, 551 a. 

63 Homilies xi. 15, P.G., II, 288 a. 

64. On the Jewish Meats 6, P.L., ILI, 991 a-e. 


65 Apology vi, P.L., I, 354 a. 
66 Against the Heathen ii. 67, P.L., V, 921 a. 
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frain from wine drinking. Justin Mar- 
tyr * gives an account of a dissolute 
and drunken family of the Second Cen- 
tury after Christ. The wife became a 
Christian and wanted to convert her 
husband. He went off to Alexandria 
and from reports did worse than ever. 

According to the Fathers of the 
Fourth Century, drinking parties and 
feasts can hardly be described as tem- 
perate gatherings. Thus, Chrysostom 
knew of parties where drunkenness was 
the main thing; of drunkenness at mar- 
riage feasts, at feasts * of drinking 
elubs ;7* of a man high in authority that 
gave drinking* parties and Satanic 
drinking feasts; of men ™ reclining on 
banquet couches all day long, waterlog- 
ging their bodies and binding themselves 
with a bond of drunkenness. Other 
writers were familiar with Bacchie rev- 
els celebrated in the Forum.”* Greg- 
ory of Nyssa writes of banquets” at 
which the guests drank until they 
vomited, got unsteady heads, and talked 
in unseemly fashion, of drinking con- 


67 The Second Apology 2, P.G., VI, 444 a-e. 

68 On Hebrews, Homily xxx (6), P.G., 
LXITI, 212. 

69 Ibid. On Colossians, Homily xii (passim). 

70 Ibid. On Acts of the Apostles, Homily 
xlii, P.G., LX, 302; On Matthew, Homily xviii, 
8, P.G., LVIII, 490. 

71 Chrysostom, On the Statues, Homily xi, 
P.G., LXIX, 126; On Romans, Homily xxiv. 14, 
P.G., LX, 625-626. 

72 Ibid. On Eutropius, Eunuch, Patrician 
and Consul, Homily ii, 5, P.G., LII, 400; On 
Eutropius and the Vanity of Riches, Homily i, 
1, P.G., LII, 391. 

73 Ibid. None Can Harm Himself Who Does 
Not Injure Himself, 7, P.G., LII, 468. 

74 Theodoret, Ecclesiastical History iv. 21, 
P.G., UXXXII, 1183 a. 

75Gregory of Nyssa, On Infants’ Early 
Death, P.G., XLVI, 186, a, e. 


tests."° Augustine asserts that such 
revels were tolerated by public opinion. 
Gregory of Nazianzus ** characterizes a 
Dionysiae procession as a drunken rout. 
Chrysostom *° includes the wassail ag q 
part of the licentious doings of a wed. 
ding procession. Speaking of Herodias, 
Chrysostom says,*® ‘‘Many revels like 
hers now take place.’’ Chrysostom 
refers to the drinking clubs of his day 
at which everything was done for luxury 
and reveling. The same writer * ex. 
pressly states that most folks formed 
clubs for the purpose of getting drunk.® 
He himself saw men that gave costly 
banquets and lived in a state of drunk. 
enness. Commenting on the state of 
publie opinion toward drunkenness, 
Chrysostom ** says, ‘‘ Now it appears un- 
manly and contemptible for a man not 
to get drunk.’”’ He also says,* “We 
don’t restrain the drunkard, we join him 
in his drunkenness.’”’ 

The later Fathers stress the difference 
between Christian and pagan feasts. 
Augustine ** notes that Christians had 

76 Ibid. Against Eunomius i, 11 (bis), P.G., 
XLV, 286 e-d. 

77 Letters, xxii. 3, Letter to Bishop Aurelius. 

78 Oration of the Holy Lights, Oration xxxix, 
4, P.G., XXXVI, 337 e. 

79 On First Corinthians, Homily xii, P.G., 
LXI, 103. 

80 On Matthew, Homily xlviii, 8, P.G., LVI, 
493. 

81 On Second Timothy, Homily i, P.G., LXII, 
606. Cf. Romans, xiii. 13; First Corinthians 
xi. 20-22; Chrysotom, On Romans, Homily 
xxiv, P.G., LX, 626. 

82 On Second Timothy, Homily i, P.G., LX, 
606. 

83 Letters to the Fallen Theodore i. 9, P.G., 
XLVII, 288. 

Ephesians, Homily xix, P.G., LXII, 
128. 

Second. Timothy, Homily i, 
LXII, 605. 

86 Augustine, Letters, 8, xxix. 9. 
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become SO used to drunken reveling at 
feasts before conversion that they had 

t difficulty in giving up such prac- 
tice, Eusebius *’ knew of a Pseudo- 
Christian sect that ineluded drinking 
and festivals among its cardinal aims. 
Constantine ** characterizes the feasts 
of the pagans as scenes of revelry and 
drunkenness. Athanasius *® contrasts 
the temperance of Christians at their 
feasts with their excesses at similar func- 
tions before conversion. 

The later Fathers also repeatedly *° 
noted the sobriety practiced or pro- 
fessed by Christians in contrast to the 
intemperance of the pagans. Thus, 
Chrysostom ** cites many heathens as 
being heard to say, ‘‘We cannot become 
Christians because we cannot give up 
drunkenness’; of refraining 
from drunkenness as though it were a 
regular state of being among non-Chris- 
tians; contrasts °° the simple life of the 
monasteries with the luxury of secular 
life, and the drunkenness of pagan 
marriage feasts with the soberness of 
similar functions among the Chris- 
tians;** and calls drunkenness the root 
of all evils.®° 


8? Church History vii. 25, P.G., XX, 697 b. 

88Qration of Constantine xi, P.G., XX, 
1264 b. 

89 Fpistolae Heortasticae vi. 10, P.G., XXVI, 
1388 b. Cf. xiv. 5, P.G., XXVI, 1421 d- 
1422 a. 

*% Chrysostom, On Acts of the Apostles, 
Homily xxxvi, P.G., LX, 258. 

On Gospel of St. John, Homily xxviii, 
P.G., LIX, 164. 

Ibid. On the Statues, Homily xvi, P.G., 
XLIX, 169; xix. P.G., XLIX, 190. 

Ibid. On First Timothy, Homily xiv, 
P.G., LXII, 575-576. 

% Ibid. On Colossians, Homily xii, P.G., 
LXII, 390. 

Ibid. On the Statues, Homily i, P.G., 
LXIX, 22. 


Augustine ** charges the pagans with 
wanting to run riot in an endless variety 
of sottish pleasures in contrast to the 
sobriety and temperance of the Chris- 
tians. He *’ prophesies that the convert, 
though formerly delighting in drunken- 
ness, will rejoice in sobriety. Augus- 
tine ** points a contrast between John 
the Baptist and a drunkard. The same 
writer *® visualizes many who upon 
conversion will become sober. He as- 
sumes *°° that Christians who left the 
faith would become drunkards, and that 
those who had not yet been converted 
were drunkards. He was familiar '™™ 
with drunkards that had been reformed 
by God. Athanasius’ likewise char- 
acterizes unbelievers as spending all 
their lives in reveling and assumes ** 
the unrighteous man to be drunken. 
Constantine speaks of the sobriety '* of 
the martyrs in contrast to pre-Christian 
licentiousness.*°° Gregory of Nyssa 
notes how soberly Christians were sup- 
posed to live though many before bap- 
tism lived wantonly. Augustine,’” too, 
finds much to contrast in the lives of 
Christians and others. He ** notes the 
sobriety of his mother in contradistine- 


6 City of God i. 30. 

97 On Psalm Ireevi, P.L., XXXVI, 1108. 

98 On the Gospel of St. John, Tractate vii, 
17, P.L.. XXXV, 1423. 

99 On the Gospel of St. John, Traetate xlv. 
12, ibid. 1725. 

100 Loc. cit. 

101 Jbid. Confessions x. 31, 45. 

102 Epistolae Heortasticae xiii. 1, P.G., 
XXVI, 1415 a. 

103 Op. cit., x. 6, ibid. 1440 e. 

104 Oration of Constantine xii, P.G., XX, 
1272 b. 

105 Op. cit., xi. 1264 b. 
106 On the Baptism of Christ, P.G., XLVI, 
596 ¢. 

107 Letters, xxxvi. 3, Letter to Casulenus. 


108 Augustine, Confessions vi. 2. 
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tion to the winebibbing of many men 
and other women. 

Though frequently assuming and 
asserting the comparative temperance 
of the Christians, the Fathers testify 
to drunkenness’? among them—to 
drunken *?° revels in cemeteries in honor 
of church martyrs; to revelers and 
drunkards crowding into churches,'": on 
holidays ;** to drunkards invoking the 
name of Christ over the wine cup;'* 
to Christians drinking to excess at the 
feasts in honor of the martyrs; to 
Church authorities overlooking drunken- 
ness in the private lives of their parish- 
oners in the hope of keeping drunken 
revels out of the churches;''® to the 
need of keeping drunkards out of the 
church to the need of examining 
candidates for priestly orders as to 
their being drunkards, of praying ™** 
never to be found among drunkards; to 
Christians carousing on fast days;'!® to 
drunkenness in high places in the 
church ;’* to Christians becoming drunk 
and falling to quarreling; to Chris- 


109 Ibid. On Baptism, Against Donatism v. 
16, 21, P.L., XLIII, 187. 

110 Augustine, Letters, xxii. 6, Letter to 
Bishop Aurelius; Confessions vi. 2. 

111 Jbid. Letters of xxix. 5. 

112 Jbid. On Psalm P.L.. XXXVII, 
1278. 

113 Ibid. Letters, cexxxii. 4, to the people of 
Madaura. Cf. Sozomenus, Ecclesiastical His- 
tory v. 17, P.G., LXVII, 1268 e. 

114JIbid. Reply to Faustus the Manichaean 
xx. 21. Cf. Letters, xxii. 3. 

115 Augustine, Letters of xxix. 5. 

116 Jbid. On the Gospel of St. John, Trae- 
tate vi. 12, P.L., XXXV, 1431. 

117 Basil, Letters, liv. Letter to Chorescopi. 

118 Op. cit., cexiii. 

119 Theodoret, Ecclesiastical History i. 9. 

120 Ibid. Letters to Monks of the East eli. 
P.G., LXXXIII, 1416 b, d. Cf. Augustine, On 
Psalm xcix, P.L., XXXVII, 1278. 

121 Theodoret, ibid. P.G., LXXXIII, 1416 b. 


tians accepting invitations to dine With 
drunkards. **° Speaking of Christian as 
semblies, Chrysostom says that they dif. 
fer not a whit from a wine sellers 
shop.*** In faet, the Manichaeans 
and the Donatist Petilianus *** aceyseg 
the Christians of harboring drunkard 
in the church; it is to be noted, hoy. 
ever, that Augustine denied the 
charge. 

Besides the inferences to be drawn 
from comparisons between Christian and 
pagan use of wine, the later Fathers 
have left other evidence throwing light 
on social conditions of the early cep. 
turies of our Era. Christian writers 
stress the function of wine as in ineep- 
tive **? to lust. They speak of sitting 
long at the wine and of drunkenness as 
the greatest incentive to lust and filthy 
talk,‘** of wine dinners as calculated to 
break down the drinker’s scruples,” 
of chastity’s being hard to preserve in 
a banqueting hall.**° The Fathers re. 
peatedly categorize **' drunkenness along 


122 Chrysostom, On Hebrews, Homily xx, 
P.G., LXIII, 177. 

123 Chrysostom, On First Corinthians, Homily 
xxxvi, P.G., LXI, 313. 

124 Augustine, Reply to Faustus the Mani- 
chaean xx. 23, P.L., XLII, 388. 

125 Jbid. Reply to the Letters of Petilianu 
the Donatist ii. 33, 78, P.L., XLITI, 287. 

126 Loe. cit. 

127 Chrysostom, On First Corinthians, Homily 
xxxix, P.G., LXI, 347; On Hebrews, Homily 
xxix, (7) P.G., LXIII, 208; Jerome, Letters, 
lx. 2, Letter to Amandus; ibid. Letters, lxix. 
9, Letter to Oceanus. 

128 Chrysostom, Epistle to the Romans, Hom- 
ily xxiv, P.G., LX, 626. 

129 Jerome, Letters of exvii. 6. 

130 Jerome, Letters of cxvii. 6. 

131 Augustine, On Continence 28, P.L., Xl, 
369; Chrysostom, On First Thessalonians, 
Homily x, P.G., LXII, 456; On Second Tim 
othy, Homily iii, P.G., LXII, 617-618; On 
Titus, Homily iv, P.G., LXII, 685; On Romans, 
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with sexual and other vices. Chrysos- 
tom *? remarks on the effectiveness of 
the theater in training for intemperance. 
The same writer stresses the danger ** 
of having drunken tutors for children. 
Socrates Scholasticus *** held that Jews 
when drunk scoffed at Christians and at 
Christ. Jerome *** accuses heretics of be- 
ing drunk when they wrote their heresies. 
Chrysostom **° assumes gluttony and 
drinking to be the normal pursuits of 
men. 

In his Homily against the Drunken,'*" 
St, Basil takes the occasion of drunken 
girls performing a wanton dance in a 
church to inveigh against the drunken, 
showing himself familiar with the power 
of wine to make the brave cowardly,*** 
the modest immodest ;'**® to make men 


Homily ix, P.G., LX, 472; op. cit., Homily 
xiv, P.G., LX, 626; On Ephesians, Homily v, 
P.G., LXII, 42; On Philippians, Homily vi, 
PG. LXII, 225; op. cit., Homily xiii, P.G., 
LXII, 277; On Colossians, Homily i (bis), 
PG, LXII, 306; On First Thessalonians, 
Homily ix, P.G., LXII, 454; On the Gospel of 
St. John, Homily lix, P.G., LIX, 526; op. cit., 
Homily Ixxxvii, P.G., LIX, 478; On Hebrews, 
Homily vii, P.G., LXIII, 65-66. 

1820n the Acts of the Apostles, Homily xlii, 
P.G., LX, 501-502. 

1830n Matthew, Homily lix, P.G., LVITI, 
584, 

134 Feclesiastical History vii. 16. 

135 Against Vigilantius 3. 

1360n Matthew, Homily x, P.G., LVII, 189, 
190; Homily xi. 9, P.G., LVII, 201; Homily 
mii, P.G., LVII, 209; Homily xiv, P.G., 
LVII, 221; Homily xliv, P.G., LVII, 470; 
Homily xlviii (bis), P.G., LVIII, 490-496; 
Homily Ixx (saepe), P.G., LVIII, 659, 660; 
Homily Ixxxiii, P.G., LVIII, 749; Homily 
Ixxxviii, P.G., LVIII, 780. 

1870p. cit., 123 a-d; J. Garnier (Ed.), 
Sancti Patris nostri Basilii Caesareae Cappa- 
dociae Archiepiscopi opera omnia quae Ex- 
stant (Paris, Gaume Fratres, 1839), II. ~ 

188 Ibid, 123 d-e; 124 e; 129 b. 

189 Homily against the Drunken 123 4-e. 


irrational ;'*° to make them close '* their 
ears to any appeal; to make them like 
beasts,‘**, lustful,*** flushed,'* hilari- 
ous,'*® prone to anger,’*® livid of eye, 
pale,'** inarticulate,’*® unsteady? on 
their feet, garrulous,’™ nauseated,?** 
tremulous ;'** to make them smell of 
stale wine,’** haunt the wineshops,*®® 
vie with each other in their cups;?** to 
make them mocked by their servants ;*" 
laughed at by the boys,’®® prematurely 
aged by their drinking,’ brought to 
grief by drunkenness;'® and to make 
them contrive a machine * of slanting 
tubes that conveyed equal quantities of 
wine to the mouths of the several drink- 
ers, thus preventing any belching on the 
part of the weaker guests. That St. 
Basil *®* feels he is wasting his pains in 
delivering this sermon against drunken- 
ness may indicate that the phenomena 
described in it are not occasional or iso- 
lated occurrences.'** 


149 Loc. cit. 

141 Tbid. 124 a. 

142 Ibid. 124 b-e. 

143 Ibid. 124 ec; 125 b-e. 

144 Ibid. 125 a. 

145 Loe. cit. 

146 Loc. cit. 

147 Ibid. 125 ce. 

148 Loc. cit. 

149 Tbid. 125 d. 

150 Loc. cit. 

151 Ibid. 126 d. 

152 Loc. cit. 

153 Ibid. 126 e-127 a. 

154 Ibid. 127 b. 

155 Loe. cit. 

156 Homily against the Drunken 128 a. 

157 Loe. cit. 

158 Ibid. 128 b. 

159 Loe. cit. 

160 Sermo Asceticus 319 b. 

161 Homily against the Drunken 128 d. 

162 Ibid. 123 e. 

163 Cf, also On Fasting 9 b-11 c; 13 a-c; 14 
d-15 e; On the Ascetic Discipline 212 d. 
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What the later Fathers had to say 
about women’s drinking is significant. 
Thus, Chrysostom ?** urges forebearance 
upon a husband that may have a 
drunken wife. The same writer knows 
of women given to the vice of drunken- 
ness,'®* and of handsome women being 
disfigured by being drunk.’ Jerome 
has left a record of girls of good family 
frequenting questionable resorts. Au- 
gustine *°* writes of a maid that got into 
the habit of tippling. Chrysostom *® 
addresses women thus: ‘‘ How many free 
women are such (addicted to drink) ?’’ 
—evidently expecting the answer, 
‘*Many.”’ Again, he says ‘7° to women: 
‘‘Hear this, ye that pass your time in 
drunken revels.”’ 

References to taverns in the writings 
of the Fathers illumine the drinking 
setting of the later Empire. Thus, 
Chrysostom 771 seems to say that it was 
indecent to enter a tavern. He pic- 

_tures *? an old man disgracing himself 
sitting in taverns. Chrysostom *** had 
seen drunken gladiators in such resorts. 
Jerome ‘ notes the rendition of songs 


164 On Ephesians, Homily xv, P.G., LXIT, 
110; On First Corinthians, Homily xxvi, P.G., 
LXI, 223. 

165 Ibid. On Titus, Homily iv, P.G., LXII, 
682. 

166 Ibid. On Acts of the Apostles, Homily 
xxvii, P.G., LX, 207. 

167 Letters, exvii. 7. 

168 Confessions ix. 18. 

169 On Ephesians, Homily xv, P.G., LXII, 
110. 
170 On First Timothy, Homily xiii, P.G., 
LXII, 569. 

171 On Second Timothy, Homily i, P.G., 
LXII, 605. 

172On Hebrews, 
LXIII, 65. 

173 Epistle to the Romans, Homily xii, P.G., 
LX, 504. 

174 Against Vigilantius 6, P.L., XXIII, 360 e. 


Homily vii (8), P.G., 
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in taverns to promote drinking. Ay. 
gustine**> speaks of the spendthrift 
pleasures of the taverns. 

Besides attesting drunkenness in gen. 
eral, the Church Fathers note the ex. 
istence of the vice in high places; ay 
emperor that caroused '* to the point 
of madness; that over his cups issued 
orders of which he later repented when 
sober ;*** the carousing of army off. 
cers ;*** councillors that drank often to 
excess and made themselves unfit to 
manage their business the spectacle 
of the magistrates and chief men of a 
city reeling along the streets in a state 
of intoxication.'*° 

Writing of the attitude of men jp 
general, Chrysostom remarks that 
drunkenness had ceased to be considered 
a crime and had come to be thought a 
fine thing; that at military bouts it had 
come to be a matter of emulation; he 
concludes by saying that they who were 
most in need of a sober mind were most 
under the control of drunkenness. Like- 
wise, though Augustine '*? may have 
been slandering the Jews when he 
charges them with making their Sab- 
bath an excuse for drunkenness, yet his 
accusation is good evidence of contem- 
porary intemperance or otherwise there 
would have been no point in making 

175 Qn the Catechising of the Uninstructed, 
16, 25, P.L., XL, 329-330. 

176 Eusebius, Church History viii. 14, PG, 
XX, 783 ec. 

177 Loe. cit. 

178 Socrates Scholasticus, Ecclesiastical His- 
tory iii. 1, P.G., LX VII, 373 a. 

179 Chrysostom, On the Statues, Homily ix, 
P.G., XLIX, 104. 

180 Augustine, Letters of xvii. 4, Letter to 
Maximus. 

181 On First Corinthians, Homily xii, PG, 
LXI, 102. 

182 Qn the Gospel of St. Jokn, Tractate iii. 
19, P.L., XXXV, 1404. 
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the charge. By Augustine’s*** time 
folk had become so familiar with 
drunken phenomena that they could 
talk of it not only without horror, but 
even with some degree of merriment. 
Likewise, Chrysostom is familiar 
with men drinking their fill and making 
themselves ridiculous by their alcoholic 
breath and belchings ;*** with men drink- 
ing until they became **° living corpses, 
self-made demons, a disgrace to their 
kind, utterly disgusting to themselves, 
abhorrent to look upon and converse 
with; with drunkards ;*** with drunken 
old men;'®* with the vain imaginings of 
drunkards ;'*® with the loss of the sense 
of taste from too much drinking ;'*° with 
men made stupid with wine ;'* with men 
having a hang-over the next morning ;'*” 
spending the whole day reveling and 
drinking,’®** with bodies all livid from 
drink,*** having eyes blinded with the 
wine they had drunk,'®* and losing their 


183 On Baptism, Against the Donatists iv. 20, 
27, P.L., XLII, 171. 

184Qn the Statues, Homily vi, P.G., XLIX, 
89. 

185 Loc. cit., 104; 22. 

1860p. cit., 22. Cf. On Romans, Homily 
viii, P.G., LX, 521-522. 

187 Chrysostom, Letters to the Fallen Theo- 
dore i, 4, P.G., XLVITI, 281. 

188 Ibid. On Hebrews, Homily vii, P.G., 
LXIII, 65. 

189 Op. cit., Homily xxiv, P.G., LXIII, 167. 

190 Ibid. On Romans, Homily xi, P.G., LX, 
490. 

191 Loc. cit. Cf. also On Matthew, Homily 
Ixx, P.G., LVIII, 662. 

192 Ibid. On Romans, Homily xiii, P.G., LX, 
521, 

Ibid. On Romans, Homily xiii, P.G., 
LX, 520. Cf. Acts of the Apostles, Homily 
xxv, P.G., LX, 256. 

194 Ibid. On Romans, Homily xiii, P.G., LX, 
521, 


195 Loc. cit., 521, 523. 


faculties from drink ;'** with ravings of 
drunken men **’ reveling from noon on 
and hardly sobering up by the next 
morning ;'** with masters that went to 
bed drunk, whereas their servants went 
to bed sober ;'®® with slaves made drunk- 
ards by the indulging of their mas- 
ters ;°°° with men that longed for drunk- 
enness ;*° with drunkards.? 

Other Fathers corroborate Chrysostom 
in his citation of drunken phenomena. 
Eusebius *°* knew of such a vice. Theo- 
doret observed a social urge to inculeate 
drunkenness along with other vices.?° 
Augustine knew: of drunken men that 
were an offense to the sober though not 
to themselves, of men getting drunk,?® 
of drunkards eating salty food to pro- 
mote thirst,?, of men drowning their 
intellect in drink,*” luring men to their 


196 Ibid. On Ephesians, Uomily xix, P.G., 
LXII, 129. 

197 Ibid. On the Acts of the Apostles, 
Homily xxxviii, P.G., LX, 273. 

198 Ibid. On First Timothy, WUomily xiii, 
P.G., LXII, 568. 

199 Jbid. On Colossians, Homily i, P.G., 
LXII, 507. 

200 Ibid. On Philemon, Homily iii, P.G., 
LXII, 718. 

201 Tbid. On First Timothy, Homily xvii, 
P.G., XLII, 593-594. 

202 Ibid. On Philippians, Homily xiii, P.G., 
LXII, 278. 

208 Church History i. 2, P.G., XX, 64 b, here 
used figuratively. Cf. also Gregory of Nyssa, 
Funeral Orations on Meletius, P.G., XLVI, 
864 a. 

204 Ecclesiastical History iv. 19, P.G., 
LXXXII, 1169 

205 Augustine, On the Profit of Believing 23, 
P.L., XLII, 81 b; On the Good of Marriage 
29, P.L., XL, 393; On Holy Virginity 34, P.L., 
XL, 415; 54, ibid. 427; Reply to the Letters 
of Petilianus, the Donatist ii. 247, P.L., 
XLIII, 343. 

206 Ibid. Confessions viii. 3, 7. 

207 Ibid. Letters lv. 34, P.L., XXXIII, 221. 
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ruin by putting honey in their wine,?°* 
of men getting quickly drunk on beer,?” 
of men led astray by drunkards;*? 
Gregory of Nyssa,”"! of drunkards that 
drank to their hurt. 

Besides the preceding evidence from 
the writings of the Apostles and the 
Church Fathers, there is considerable 
material from the rules and regulations 
of the Church. In their present form 
they emanate from the Fifth Century 
and later. Still they frequently are 
echoes at least of earlier instructions. 
These orders to the priesthood and the 
laity by inference are useful for de- 
termining the social import of contem- 
porary wine drinking. Yet their chief 
value in this study is to show the atti- 
tude of the Church toward the practice, 
and as these documents are rather late 
and as Dr. Raymond *” has handled 
thoroughly this phase of the subject, 
there is no need of repeating his study 
here. 

These data assembled from the Church 
writers would seem to _ corroborate 
similar evidence from more strictly 
classical sources to the effect that men 
of the first four centuries after Christ 
drank enough to need warning against 


208 Ibid. On the Gospel of St. John, Trac- 
tate vii. 6, P.L., XXXV, 1440. 

209 Ibid. On the Morals of the Manichaeans 
46, P.L., XXXII, 1366. 

210 Ibid. On the Catechism of the Unin- 
structed 7, P.L., XL, 318. 

211 On Infants’ Early Deaths, P.G., XLVI, 
188 a. 

212 Op. cit. (supra, note 20), 135-148. 


the practice, to make them a nuisance 
to themselves and others, and to accep. 
tuate the situation among the pagans by 
contrast with that among the Christians 
even though the latter often fel] from 
grace. If anyone is disposed to think 
of Christian writers as slandering the 
pagans when accusing them of drunken. 
ness, he must acknowledge that there 
was some check-back on such perversity, 
Christians were quite familiar with 
pagan ways. If they knew that thei 
pagan neighbors were sober they would 
certainly be inclined to throw in the 
faces of their prevaricating mentors 
some such slang retort as is common 
today when speakers resort to such 
specious homiletics. Really, if Chris. 
tians were inclined enough toward ex. 
cessive use of wine to need repeated 
warnings against such practices and if 
the pagans were sober enough to qualify 
as generally temperate, why did’nt the 
Apostles and Church Fathers urge their 
wards to be sober like the pagans in- 
stead of pointing out athletes” as 
worthy models of temperate living! 
Furthermore fanatical asceticism as al- 
ready noted ** finds no place in the 
writings of Christian worthies. The 
clergy generally uses wine and expects 
the layman to use it. Their enormous 
output of anti-Bacchic literature is di- 
rected solely against the excessive use 
of the fruit of the vine. 


213 Supra, note 15. 


214 Supra, notes 20-26. 
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THE LONGER READING OF LUKE 22:19b-20 


By Burton H. THROCKMORTON, JR. 


Union Theological Seminary 


In the recent revision of the New 
Testament, the so-called ‘‘longer read- 
ing” found in Luke 22:19b—20 has been 
relegated to small print in the footnotes. 
It is the purpose of this article to de- 
fend the authenticity of this reading. 

These words are found in SABCW 
@\¢ksy?sabo. They are omitted in 
Dadff,il.1 The textual reasons for 
omitting vs. 19b-20 are poor for the words 
are missing in only one group of mss. 
Moreover, when it is stated that addi- 
tims from I Corinthians 11:24 were 
made in Luke, we must account for the 
fact that all the Greek mss. have the 
Pauline insertion in almost exactly the 
same form, which form is different from 
what we now have in I Corinthians 
itself. This is true also of the Egyptian 
versions and of the Vulgate. How did 
it happen that all these families of mss. 
independently reproduced Paul with 
very much the same differences? This 
appears, textually, to be far more diffi- 
cult to explain than an omission in one 
family of mss. 

Or, if we say that these mss. have not 
so reproduced Paul independently, but 
that behind all these mss. lies a single 
ms. which was copied by these various 
families of mss.; then why not say this 
ms. was Luke’s original writing, or an 
exact copy of it? If, on the other hand, 
we say that D alone represents Luke’s 


10f. Frederick G. Kenyon and §. C. E. Legg, 
“The Textual Data,’’ in The Ministry and the 
Sacraments, ed. Roderic Dunkerley (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1937), pp. 272 ff. 
This article contains the textual evidence con- 
cerning this passage. 
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writing, how can we account for the fact 
that at a later date Pauline phrases got 
into all the other families of mss. in 
almost the same form, yet differing 
from Paul’s own writing? Is it not 
much more plausible to suppose that D 
made an omission ? 

The real reason for our considering 
these verses today as unauthentic is the 
difficulty of the text when they are in- 
eluded. I submit that this is the same 
reason that led D and the Syriac mss. 
to omit and alter these words centuries 
ago. We are confused by the mention 
of a cup, then bread, then a cup again. 
One of these cups, we say, must be 
omitted. So we drop out the second 
one along with D, although it seems 
quite clear that this western family of 
mss. dropped out the verse for the same 
reason, viz., the difficulty involved in 
including it. 

The Syriac mss. ran up against the 
same difficulty. sy° also omitted v. 20; 
sy® split the verse and moved it up; 
while sy’ bo met the problem in a dif- 
ferent way, by omitting the first cup 
instead of the second. 

What went on in the minds of these 
copyists seems quite obvious: the men- 
tion of two cups was confusing and 
therefore one cup was omitted. This 
would seem far more reasonable than 
to suppose that another cup was added 
to the account by the great majority of 
mss., creating the confusion; and that 
the addition was made in almost the 
same form. Besides this, we must say 
that when D sy® sy® were being copied, 
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the cup was added before the bread; 
and when sy” bo were being copied, the 
cup was added after the bread! Is not 
this a good deal to suppose? 


It is impossible for me to believe that 
Luke would have allowed what results 
when 19b-—20 are omitted: 


(a) The order of the cup preceding 
the bread, which is not in any tradition, 
Marecan or Pauline. 

(b) The cup not being the new 
covenant or the blood of the new cove- 
nant, as it is in the Marean and Pauline 
traditions. Furthermore, it is apparent 
that here Luke knows Mark, and 
there is no reason for his omitting Mark 
14:23-24. He also apparently knows 
Paul’s words recounting the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper, which had by 
Luke’s time become detached and were 
existing separately.* 


I therefore propose the following: 


(a) Luke 22:18-20 is Marean in es- 
sence, with Pauline terminology inserted 
by Luke himself, and conflated with 
Mark, especially in 19b and 20a. V. 
20e is straight from Mark. It is not 
true to say that at a later time Pauline 
words were omitted, because much of 
these verses is Marean. 

(b) Luke added vs. 15-17 to his 
Marean source. 

(c) Luke moved v. 18 up after v. 17, 
when it followed v. 20 in his Marean 


2Cf. Martin Dibelius, From Tradition to 
Gospel, trans. Bertram Lee Woolf (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935), pp. 180, 205 ff. 
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source, thereby connecting the thought 
of no more drinking of the fruit of the 
vine with the first cup. He then dis. 
placed ayuqv with yap (which is omitteq 
in sy°). 

Later, the problem of the two cups 
arose, and various steps were taken to 
remedy the situation: 


(a) Dad ff, i 1 omitted vs. 19b-99 
leaving the wrong order of the eup pre. 
ceding the bread. 

(b) b e also omitted vs. 19b-20, but 
put 19a before v. 17, thus keeping the 
order of the bread and the eup, but not 
relating the cup to the new covenant. 

(c) sy° omitted v. 20, but put vy. 19 
before v. 17, with a result similar to that 
of b e, except that it kept 7d 
ToUTo . . . avaurnow. 

(d) sy*® altered the text to a still 
greater degree in an effort to avoid the 
two cups. Here we find the verses in 
the following order: 19, 20a, 17, 20b, 
18, preserving the order of the bread 
and the cup, and keeping all of the text 
save a small bit of v. 20. 

(e) sy? dropped vs. 17-18, the first 
cup. 

All the Syriae versions have one end 
in mind, viz., to omit one cup and at 
the same time to preserve the order of 
the bread and the cup. sy* has a repu- 
tation for manipulating the order of 
texts. 

V. 20 was omitted by D ete., in prefer- 
ence to vs. 17-18, because it was more 
Pauline, and the Marean tradition was 
followed. So 19b went too, because it 
is straight from Paul, and not Marcan 
at all. 
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RECENT FRENCH LITERATURE ON THE HISTORY 
OF INTERPRETATION 


By Rovert M. Grant 


The University of the South 


rven, J. Exégese rabbinique et exégése 


Bonsi 
paulinienne, Beauchesne, Paris, 1939, pp. 


405. 

Lestringant, P. Essai sur lVunité de la révéla- 
tion biblique, Editions ‘‘Je Sers,’’ Paris, 
1943, pp. 242. 


Sanders, L. L’hellenisme de saint Clément de 
Rome et le paulinisme, Studia hellenistica 
(2) in Bibliotheca universitatis Lovanii, 
1943, xxxi + 182. 

Nautin, P. Je crois a l’esprit saint dans la 
sainte €glise pour la résurrection de la 
chair, Unam Sanctam (17), Les éditions 
du Cerf, Paris, 1947, pp. 69. 

Mondésert, C. Clément d’Alexandrie, Introduc- 
tion a l’étude de sa pensée religieuse a 
partir de l’écriture, Théologie (4), Aubier, 
Paris, 1944, pp. 278. 

Doutreleau, L.-de Lubac, H. Origéne, Homélies 
sur la Genése, Sources chrétiennes (7), Les 
éditions du Cerf, Paris, 1943, pp. 263. 

Pontet, M. L’exégése de saint-Augustin pré- 
dicateur, Théologie (7), Aubier, Paris, 
1945, pp. 636. ; 

Spieq, C. Esquisse d’une histoire de l’exégése 
latine au moyen age, Bibliothéque thomiste 
(26), J. Vrin, Paris, 1944, pp. 403. 


More than once during the war 
American biblical scholars discussed in 
their assemblies the problem of carrying 
on the work which European scholar- 
ship was unable to continue. Usually 
such discussions ended on a note of 
gloomy determination to hold high the 
torch passed on by a lagging runner 
to one as yet untried. This determina- 
tion is never out of place, but the gloom 
was premature. The eight works briefly 
noticed here make plain the fact that 
French theological scholarship came 
through the war with its vitality in no 
way diminished. Though the quality of 
French book paper is not improving, 
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the quality of French investigations and 
their organization remains magnificent. 

These eight'studies will be of interest 
to three groups of scholars: to biblical 
interpreters, to students of historical 
theology, and to church historians. The 
history of interpretation is of concern 
to all three, and constructive theologians 
also are beginning to realize its sig- 
nificance. Interpretation is the econnect- 
ing link between ancient and modern 
Christians, between revelation and the 
institution which witnesses to revelation, 
between the Bible and the church. 

For the sake of relative completeness, 
we should first mention the analysis of 
rabbinie exegesis by Joseph Bonsirven, 
the famous Jesuit student of Judaism. 
His book came out before the war but 
did not reach American libraries to any 
great extent.! He begins with a long 
and systematic study of rabbinical ex- 
egetical methods, with many examples 
translated into French. His description 
of their exegetical rules is especially in- 
teresting, as is his discussion of their 
use of allegorization. ‘‘ Allegorical exe- 
gesis is and can only be occasional and 
exceptional—they do not try to extract 
a system of wisdom from the Bible’’ (p. 
248). After portraying the principal 
traits of their exegesis with its values 
and defects he turns to the exegetical 

1For the same reason we mention an im- 
portant collection of texts with a French intro- 
duction: R. Devreesse, Le commentaire de 
Théodore de Mopsueste sur les psaumes (I- 
LXXX), Vatican City, 1939, pp. xxxiii + 572. 
The thorough index of words makes the book 
especially valuable. 
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work of St. Paul and compares it with 
that of his contemporaries. ‘‘St. Paul 
is a rabbi who became a Christian evan- 
gelist’’ (p. 348). His exegesis as con- 
trasted with theirs has a new gravity 
and a new freedom. 

Lestringant’s book is the only one of 
the eight written by a Protestant. His 
attitude toward the scriptures and their 
interpretation in the early church does 
not differ appreciably from that of 
Catholic writers.2. The problems he 
faces are those of the place of the Old 
Testament in early Christianity, the exe- 
getical methods employed by the apostles 
and their followers, and the way in 
which the doctrine of two testaments 
was gradually developed. It was finally 
set forth by Irenaeus in opposition to 
the gnostic rejection of the Old Testa- 
ment. Lestringant’s work is thorough 
and profound; it illuminates both the 
Old Testament and early Christian his- 
tory. 

Louis Sanders presents us with a 
definitive study of the first Christian 
apologist, Clement of Rome. While 
older research seemed to prove that 
Clement was a Jewish Christian hardly 
touched by Greek culture except through 
the Septuagint, Sanders shows that he 
took Pauline insights and reinterpreted 
them in the light of Roman Stoicism. 
Parallels in Greek and Latin are given 
in full, and the case is convincingly 
demonstrated. Clement thus is a wit- 
ness to the penetration of Christianity 
by the end of the first century into the 
most cultivated circles of the eternal 
city (p. 162). He belongs both to the 
church and to society.® 


2 He treats the Pastoral Epistles as Pauline 
but sets Hebrews in a chapter by itself. 

30On the background of this whole period 
there have appeared A. D. Nock-A. J. Festu- 


Nautin’s study of the last article o 
the Roman symbol deals indirectly wit, 
the history of interpretation, for he ex. 
amines the development of the idea of 
the Holy Spirit working in the Holy 
Church to raise our bodies. It must be 
admitted that his learned and intereg. 
ing discussion is not entirely convincing 
We may believe that Hippolytus was 
largely responsible for the formulation 
of the article without accepting Nautin’; 
theory of the original text of the third 
baptismal interrogation. Does eis 
avaoracw mean, as he claims, for the 
resurrection of the flesh instead of in? 
However, many valuable materials are 
assembled here concerning the develop. 
ment of this and related doctrines. 

Mondésert’s analysis of the relation of 
Clement of Alexandria to scripture fills 
a long empty gap in studies of the school 
of Alexandria.* Preliminary chapters on 
the intellectual milieu of Alexandrian 
Christianity and on esoteric doctrine 
there lead up to Clement’s biblical 
learning and his emphasis on the mys- 
tery of scripture and on its understand- 
ing by means of tradition and reflection. 
His theories of the symbolical meanings 
of scripture are discussed and related to 
Philo’s doctrine, which he followed often 
without acknowledgment. Mondeésert 
gidre, Corpus Hermeticum (2 vols., Les belles 
lettres, Paris, 1945); A. J. Festugiére, la 
révélation d’Hermés Trismégiste I (Gabalda, 
Paris, 1944); Epicure et ses dieux (Presses 
Universitaires de France, Paris, 1946). 

4F. Buri, Clemens von Alexandrien und der 
paulinische Freiheitsbegriff, came out at Zurich 
in 1939 and was not available to Mondésert. 
It is a highly provocative and theological study 
of the way in which eschatology was trans 
muted in the second century; see also M. 
Werner, Die Entstehung des christlichen Dog 
mas, Paul Haupt, Bern-Leipzig, 1941, pp. x 
+730; he holds that generally dogma is § 
substitute for eschatology. 
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ifies Clement’s results in three ways. 


class 
He found in scripture the religious his- 


tory of mankind, material for apolo- 
getics, and a kind of biblical theology or 
rather ‘‘theology by scripture.’’ A few 
pages on the Excerpta ex Theodoto show 
Clement like Irenaeus finding even 
mostie exegesis valuable for his stud- 
ies, Mondésert concludes that Clement 
js not primarily an exegete; he makes 
use of scripture rather than serves it; 
but he ‘‘has been deeply influenced by 
scripture’ (p. 264). He has assimilated 
it as well as Greek philosophy. We may 
observe that in this respect Clement is 
quite unlike his great pupil Origen, who 
learned to speak ‘‘of the holy scriptures 
and of the Spirit rather than of the 
true philosophy.’’ 

At the beginning of the new transla- 
tion of Origen’s homilies on Genesis, de 
Lubac has placed 62 pages of introduc- 
tion on the exegetical methods of Origen 
which go far to supersede previous dis- 
cussions of the subject. He reminds us 
not to insist too strongly on the militant 
anti-literalism of the fourth book De 
Principuis, for in these homilies Origen 
never denies the literal meaning of serip- 
ture. He observes also that many mod- 
ern critics have misrepresented Origen 
because they have neglected the homilies. 
De Lubae promises a further discussion 
of Origen’s exegesis and doctrine in in- 
troductions to the translated homilies on 
Exodus and Leviticus, soon to appear. 
How Origen reconciled his theory with 
his practice remains a problem. The 
hand of Latin translators must have 
played some part in the homilies. But 
how could Origen take literally the 


SWith R. P. Casey these excerpta are 
ascribed to Clement himself. 


*R. Cadiou, La jeunesse d’Origene (Paris, 
1936), 9, 


sun’s standing still for Joshua (In lib. 
Jesu Nave hom. xi. 1, p. 326: 22 Baeh- 
rens), when he felt compelled to re- 
interpret the evangelists’ story of an 
eclipse at the death of Jesus (Comm. 
ser. in Matt. 134, pp. 271-76 Kloster- 
mann) ? 

Pontet’s thesis on a topic suggested 
to him by de Labriolle is amazingly 
thorough. While it could perhaps have 
been reduced in size, it is a monument 
of intelligent industry and _ balanced 
judgment, and provides a treasury of 
patristic exegesis.’ The unity of ancient 
exegesis is summed up-in these words: 
‘‘while Augustine has other models he 
has only one master, St. Paul’’ (p. 150). 
Augustine develops his exegesis—often 
without a clear understanding of prin- 
ciples—in a unique way. He is a 
profoundly subjective exegete. While 
others, notably Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
study the historical background of the 
Bible in order to understand its mean- 
ing, Augustine looks within his own 
soul. He never entirely rejects the 
literal meaning, but like his master and 
model Ambrose goes beyond it to the 
eternal truths of the spirit. 

Pontet discusses first the background 
of Augustine’s exegesis and its scien- 
tifie value; next, the mysteries or sacra- 
menta which he finds hidden in seripture 
(in names, in numbers, in the Old Testa- 
ment as a type of the New) ; and finally, 
the content of his principal homiletical 
works of exegesis. A very thorough bib- 
liography completes his book. Pontet’s 
study will not be surpassed for many 
years. It is a major contribution to the 
history of interpretation. We may com- 


7The important work of G. Bardy, Saint- 
Augustin, Bibliothéque augustinienne, Desclée 
de Brouwer, Paris, 1940, considers exegesis 
only in passing. 
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pare his remarks on Augustine’s method 
with those of C. Hl. Dodd on the middle 
ages (JTS 46, 207) ; they are strikingly 
similar. Pontet observes (p. 157): 


One might say that the exegesis of St. Augus- 
tine is liturgical rather than scientific. ‘It puts 
two pages or two points of the Bible side by 
side in order for them to provide commentary 
on each other, and this combination is received 
from a tradition fixed in the liturgy. 


We may add that if the biblical books 
were at least in part composed for litur- 
gical reading, this exegesis is also sci- 
entific because based on environment. 
Finally, Spicq’s ‘‘sketch’’ of medieval 
exegesis is by far the most important 
study we have of this subject, not ex- 
cepting even Miss Beryl Smalley’s The 
Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages 
(Oxford, 1941; out of print). It is in- 
teresting to 6bserve, however, that Spicq 
is almost entirely in accord with her 
conclusions, although his range is wider. 
He discusses the traditionalism of the 
eighth to eleventh centuries, the increas- 
ing influence of Jewish interpreters and 
Jerome in the twelfth, the theological 
emphasis of the thirteenth and the de- 
celine of interpretation in the fourteenth. 
Along with this we find a careful analy- 
sis of the various commentators and 
their points of view, of exegetical theory, 
and of the schools in which it was 
taught. A separate chapter is devoted 


to the Bible and preaching. As is 
natural in a series called Bibliotheque 
thomiste, and as is inevitable in a history 
of interpretation, the thought of Thomas 
Aquinas is studied in detail, especialiy 
in regard to his insistence on the Dri 
macy of the literal meaning. In thi 
respect he was ‘‘a revolutionary” (p. 
288). Spicq admits that medieval jp. 
terpretation often ‘‘develops the litera) 
sense more than it explains it.’’ But he 
rightly observes that the medieval jp. 
terpreter held that in a_ progressive 
revelation ‘‘the development of th 
Christian tradition is an_ exegetical 
principle’’ (p. 223). 

He draws the conclusion that only two 
things were lacking among medieval 
exegetes: ‘‘an exact philological sciencg 
and above all the historical sense’? (p, 
374). Later generations were to sur. 
pass them in this respect, but. their 
achievements, which Spicq sets forth » 
tellingly, cannot be forgotten. 

All in all, the contribution made to 
learning by French scholarship during 
recent years is an amazing achievement. 
We who have felt the chaos of war only 
slightly may well marvel at French 
scholars and wonder how well we should 
have done under similar circumstances, 
Perhaps the grimness of life during 
occupation encouraged scholarly work 
Whatever the causes, the results are be 
yond praise. 
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A FOOTNOTE TO “THE APOSTOLIC MINISTRY’”’ 


By Hoir Hurron GRAHAM 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


Mt. 16: 16 ff. Simon Peter replied, ‘‘ You 
are the Christ, the Son of the living God.’’ 
And Jesus answered him, ‘‘Blessed are you, 
Simon Bar-Jona! For flesh and blood has 
not revealed this to you, but my Father who 
js in heaven. And I tell you, you are Peter, 
and on this rock I will build my church, and 
the powers of death shall not prevail against 
it. I will give you the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven, and whatever you bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven, and whatever you 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.’’ 
Then he strictly charged the disciples to tell 
no one that he was the Christ. 

From that time Jesus began to show his 
disciples that he must go to Jerusalem and 
suffer many things from the elders and chief 
priests and scribes, and be killed, and on the 
third day be raised. And Peter took him and 
began to rebuke him, saying, ‘‘God forbid, 
Lord! This shall never happen to you.’’ But 
he turned and said to Peter, ‘‘Get behind me, 
Satan! You are a hindrance to me; for you 
are not on the side of God, but of men.’’ 
(Revised Standard Version, 1946.) 


The appearance of The Apostolic 
Ministry, edited by K. E. Kirk, is indi- 
cative of a continuing and intensified 
concern about the doctrine of the 
Church. It is arresting and disturbing 
to find both in this book and in others of 
recent date the persistence of a serious 
omission that has, if one may trust a 
general impression, characterized much 
English thought on this subject. It is 
the failure to deal adequately with the 
relation of the Church to the Kingdom 
of God. 

This oversight is arresting because the 
preaching of the Kingdom is central 
both to the mission and message of 
Jesus, and to the thinking of the New 
Testament as a whole. It is disturbing 


61 


because while the Anglican Communion 
considers itself both Catholic and Re- 
formed, it is in this matter neglecting 
what is essential to the Reformation. 
Beneath the many specific protests of 
Luther and the other reformers against 
the abuses of the Church lies the one 
rejection of the identification of Church 
and Kingdom. For Luther the papal 
claim to be Christ on earth is the typi- 
eal demonic claim, the distortion of the 
truth that the Church is the representa- 
tive of the Kingdom into its demonic 
opposite. 

We have begun with the hypothesis 
that the Church is the representative of 
the Kingdom. Representation involves 
both identity and distance. This may 
be illustrated by the status of an am- 
bassador: he is his state on foreign soil 
and his state is bound to the commit- 
ments he makes in its name. Whether 
he is a good ambassador or a bad one, 
whether he is an honest man or a 
scoundrel, makes no difference. He is 
the representative. At the same time, 
he is at a distance from his state, and 
subject to correction and recall. So 
also the Church in relation to the King- 
dom. 

The representative nature and func- 
tion of the Church on the one hand, and 
the demonic distortion thereof pro- 
tested by the Reformers on the other, 
are illustrated by the passage cited 
above. In Mt. 16: 16-19 the powers of 
the Church as representative are given 
to Peter by the Lord. Peter himself is 
representative here: he stands for the 
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Twelve, and because his confession is 
based upon a revelation from God (vs. 
17), he stands also for the whole Church, 
all those who are grasped by the divine 
revelation in Christ and in the Spirit 
ean confess that Jesus is the Christ. 
This Church has the keys to the King- 
dom. It is the representative of the 
‘Kingdom, and what it binds and looses 
on earth is bound or loosed in heaven. 

Nothing could be more congenial to 
the Catholic point of view as presented 
in The Apostolic Ministry than this. 
But it is fatal to stop here. For the 
passage goes on, and in verse 23 the 
same Peter who has received the power 
of representation is called Satan. Let 
us not mince words nor try to escape. 
If Jesus meant what he said in 17-19, 
he means what he says here. Peter is 
Satan, the Church is demonic. Why? 
Precisely because he presumed to re- 
buke the Lord (vv. 21-22). The dis- 
ciple is not above his master, though 
he may be as his master. The Church 
as representative is still subject to the 
Kingdom it represents. In the moment 
it forgets this, in the moment the Church 
identifies itself unqualifiedly with the 
Kingdom, in the moment a papacy for- 
-gets the dialectical nature of represen- 
tation, the demonic distortion has oc- 
curred. Peter has become Satan. 

In view of the general consensus that 
the First Evangelist identifies Church 
and Kingdom, it is striking to find this 
clear statement of the ambiguous char- 
acter of the Church precisely in his 
Gospel. This must be pondered fur- 
ther. Perhaps one may say that here 
again the disciple is not above his 
master. Matthew’s own predilections 
have been overcome by the word from 
the Lord. 

This paper is a footnote, presenting 


a conviction that a true Catholicism vill 
not emerge until the Catholic Chureh 
ecomprehends and makes its own the 
truth of the Reformation assertion and 
protest. One cannot canvass here qlj 
the New Testament evidence on the rm. 
lation of Church and Kingdom. Tj 
remains to be done. It is difficult tp 
understand why it has not been done, 
especially since the publication of the 
Oxford Conference book, The Kingdon 
of God and History. 

Some further words may be said now 
to illustrate the above. Consider, for 
example, the story of the unknown ex. 
orcist in Mark 9: 38 ff., cited by Thom. 
ton (Apostolic Ministry, pp. 61-2) a 
an illustration of the mystery of the 
Church, that its range cannot be defined 
by merely human judgments. Is this 
not rather an illustration of the mystery 
of the Kingdom? In Luke 11: 20 Jesus 
says, ‘‘If I by the finger of God cast out 
demons, no doubt the Kingdom of God 
has come upon you.’’ So the unknown 
who casts out demons: in him is working, 
through the name of Jesus, the power 
of the Kingdom. At the same time he 
is not ‘‘of us,’’ not of the Chureh. 
Whatever may be said of the Kingdom 
as a state or an eternal realm, it is clear 
from the Synoptics that Jesus regarded 
it as a dynamis, a power working in 
history. It is here and it acts, specif 
eally in the healing of disrupted per- 
sonalities (casting out demons). But 
its work is not exhausted in the work- 
ings of the Church by which it is repre- 
sented—the unknown is not ‘‘of us.” 
Consistent with this is the implication 
of Mt. 11: 11: ‘‘And from the days of 
John the Baptist, ete.’’ The Kingdom 
is present in history even before the 
appearance of the Christ. 
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Qne would not wish to derogate in 
any way from the contribution of Kirk 
and his colleagues; but the very merits 
of their work have made it clear how 
imperative it is at least to attempt a 
settlement of the theological issues. One 
of these, perhaps the chief, is the rela- 
tion of Church and Kingdom. Both ap- 
pear in the New Testament intimately 
connected with Jesus. One would like 
to suggest that while it may be said 
that He founded the Church and in- 
augurated the Kingdom, it is true that 
both were present in history before His 
appearing. Furthermore the appearing 
of both in Him does not mean the iden- 
tity of the two. Nor is it acceptable to 
qualify the identification by positing in 
addition to the Church a heaven con- 
ceived as a static place into which one 
enters after this life, for it is clear from 
the N.T. that the Kingdom is the fulfill- 
ment of history and not a place of rest 
for individuals. 


The theological task, then, is to pre- 
serve the note of representation in the 
relation of Church to Kingdom without 
pressing it to the point of identification. 
The Chureh does the work of its Lord 
and is the battleground where the pow- 
ers of the Kingdom operate; it also 
works against both its Lord and the 
Kingdom, particularly when it identifies 
itself with the latter. The Kingdom 
is at work both through the Church and 
in other ways, appearing ambiguously 
wherever the creative freedom of man 
is realized. The Kingdom is above the 
Church which represents it, though the 
representation is real. What must be 
preserved in a complete statement of 
the doctrine of the Church is its am- 
biguous character. It is the representa- 
tive, but from the days of Peter it has 
fallen into the demonic distortion of its 
office and is therefore under the judg- 
ment of God whose Kingdom it repre- 
sents. 
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NILSSON’S HISTORY OF GREEK RELIGION 


By FREDERICK C. GRANT 


Union Theological Seminary 


Geschichte der Griechischen Religion. Bd. I, 
Bis zur Griechischen Weltherrschaft. By 


Martin P. Nilsson. Munich: Beck, 
1941, pp. xxv + 823+ 52 pp. of plates. 
($27.00.) 


Professor Martin Nilsson of the Uni- 
versity of Lund has already written the 
History of Greek Religion more than 
once—his earlier volume under this 
title, translated by F. J. Fielden, was 
published by the Oxford University 
Press in 1925; his revision of Sam 
Wide’s account of Greek and Roman 
religion in the new edition of Gercke 
and Norden’s Einleitung in die Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, Vol. II (1922), is 
well known to students, as is also his 
chapter in the new edition (1925) of 
C. de la Saussaye’s Lehrbuch der Re- 
ligionsgeschichte; so also is his excellent 
collection of sources in Alfred Bertho- 
let’s Religionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch 
(1927). His work on The Mycenaean 
Origin of Greek Mythology formed the 
Sather Lectures at the University of 
California in 1930-31. In 1939 he 
again visited America and received an 
honorary degree at Kenyon College, 
where he delivered the Bedell Lecture on 
The Historical Hellenistic Background 
of the New Testament, published in 1941 
by the Harvard University Press, and 
lectured on Greek Popular Religion at 
Columbia University (lectures published 
in 1940). Most recently, a volume en- 
titled Grekisk Religiositet has appeared 
in Sweden (I understand that an Eng- 
lish translation is to appear before 
long). In addition to these works, his 
great contributions on the Greek Festi- 


notes. 


vals (1906), on the Origin of the Gree; 
Calendar (1918), and on the Minoap. 
Mycenaean Religion (1927), not to mep. 
tion his many articles in learned jour. 
nals, are all well-known to scholars the 
world over. 

The present work replaces Gruppe’s 
Greek Mythology and History of Re. 
ligion in the ‘‘ Handbuch der Altertums. 
wissenschaft’’ (1906), and is a com. 
pletely different work; it is forty-two 
years since Gruppe’s work appeared, 
and a vast amount of research has taken 
place during the interval. Although 
Dr. Nilsson modestly insists, both in 
his Vorwort and in his Schlusswort, that 
this is not really a history of Greek re. 
ligion, but only a student’s manual— 
the research is not finished, and the final 
history still remains to be written—let 
no one suppose that he will find a better 
account of the subject in any other book! 
Yet it is all the more valuable for being 
a student’s manual, a Handbuch: Pro- 
fessor Nilsson has read everything, and 
even his footnotes contain miniature re. 
views and critiques of books, articles, 
sources, and competing views. The 
plates are exceedingly well-chosen and 
are constantly used, in the text and the 
With this book as a guide, the 
student can study the subject for him- 
self, discover its great problems, trace 
the main lines of development, and go 
to the sources for his own reconstruction 
of the history. To say the least, the 
book is indispensable for the serious 
study of classical Greek religion, from 
its origins to the days of Pericles and 
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Volume II will cover the 


the Sophists. 
Hellenistic Age, and will, I believe, be 


equally thorough. The value of the 
completed work for the study of the 
background of the New Testament 
searcely needs to be pointed out. (I 
am told that arrangements have been 
made for publication and that we may 
expect Vol. II in the not too-distant fu- 
ture. That volume, along with A. D. 
Nock’s Gifford Lectures on Hellenistic 
Religions—likewise eagerly awaited— 
will, I believe, mark an epoch in 
the field of Neutestamentliche Zeitge- 
schichte. ) 

The work opens in good Continental 
style with a thorough survey of the 
history of research in this field since 
the beginning of the 19th century, with 
penetrating criticisms of the school of 
so-called ‘‘comparative religion,’ of 
the volkskundliche development (chiefly 
Mannhardt), the newer historical school 
(Wilamowitz, K. O. Miiller, C. Robert), 
and the ethnological school. To the last- 
named Nilsson himself belongs—hence 
his thorough criticism of such competing 
views and interpretations as those of 
Frazer, Harrison, Usener, Dieterich, and 
even Rohde. The change that has come 
over research is remarkable—instead of 
myths (as in Gruppe), rites are now 
the center of interest, and are expected 
to tell us more of the real essence of 
Greek religion. The myths were often 
late poetical or at least imaginative con- 
structions, not bound by any law of 
consistency, often contaminated by ex- 
traneous elements, and not necessarily 
in close contact with either the usus 
of the worship or the faith or expecta- 
tions that lay behind the rite. But the 
rites must be handled carefully and not 
forced to support some hypothesis or 
other dear to the modern theorist (e.g. 


the eniautos daimén or year-spirit, i.e. 
vegetation spirit or ‘‘god’’). Oh. 2 of 
the Introduction evaluates the testimony 
of mythology, and analyzes it into its 
component elements: Miirchen-motifs, 
social and moral motifs, legend (primi- 
tive history), and sheer aetiology. Ch. 
3 introduces the main features of primi- 
tive religion, as reconstructed by the 
ethnological method—the ‘‘mind of the 
primitive,’’ the belief in power, in tabu, 
in magic, in purification, fetishism, the 
soul. It is one of the best surveys of 
primitive religion I have ever seen. 

Following this chapter comes a thor- 
ough analysis of the basic elements in 
Greek religion—that precise variety of 
‘*primitive’’ religion which underlay the 
historical development of Greek religion 
and cropped out repeatedly in later 
rite, poem, tale, and tragedy. -It is 
against the background of the sketch of 
primitive religion in the last chapter of 
the Introduction that this account of 
the belief in ‘‘power’’ and ‘‘the holy,’’ 
of magic rites, of sacrifice and offering, 
ritual, divination, belief in the soul and 
the survival of the dead, the cult of 
trees and stones, amulets, demons, 
satyrs, nymphs, ete., is written: the 
student will make more than one cross- 
reference, in addition to those given in 
the notes. This is the area of greatest 
significance for the real history of Greek 
religion: the dark, dank hinterground 
and substratum underlying the ‘‘Olym- 
pian’”’ religion and state-cultus. 

In the second main division, the au- 
thor deals with the prehistoric period, 
and sums up in 122 pages the eonclu- 
sions of a lifetime of research in that 
vastly important but little known and 
often misinterpreted area of Vorge- 


schichte where the Minoan cults crossed 
over to the mainland, 


influenced the 
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Mycenaean culture, and through it the 
primitive Greek religion, i.e. both the 
religion of the original population of 
the peninsula and that of the invading 
tribes of Hellenes. In the slowly drift- 
ing mists of pre-history, it is hard to 
make out the terrain. But a clue is 
found in the continuity of cult places: 
cults may change, but sacred locales 
remain (this is true of religious history 
generally). The great problem of the 
shift from earth-burial to cremation 
(Homer) and back again to earth-burial 
is cleared up by evidences of combined 
fire-burial and inhuination in certain 
Mycenaean tombs. (Two more were 
discovered at Athens last summer, ac- 
cording to Time magazine; but the de- 
tails ave not yet at hand.) 

Section IIT deals with the gods, old 
and new. Among the older were Zeus, 
originally a weather-god; Hera, his 
spouse; Athena, the protectress of the 
city; Poseidon, Hades, Demeter, Arte- 
mis, Hermes, Kronos and the Titans. 
Later arrivals were Ares (perhaps from 
Thrace—though he owes his deity to 
Ilomer); Aphrodite (from Cyprus, 
originally farther east), Hephaistos 
(Asia minor), Apollo—a god whose his- 
tory can be traced in its main outlines, 
and who grows greater steadily; Diony- 
sus, a Thracian sure enough, and wild, 
but who ends up as a mystery-god in the 
Hellenistic age. The section makes it 
clear that syneretism and the wander- 
ing of cults was not something peculiar 
to the Hellenistic age, as many have 
thought; instead, as far back as we can 
trace their history, gods and cults were 
often on the move, and ‘‘synecretism’’ 
is one of the constant features of the 
history of religion. (In his fine recent 
book on Horus, Professor Mercer has 


pointed out instances of it in the earliest 
stages of Egyptian religion.) 

Section IV is a superb description of 
the Archaic Age, with its strange and 
(many would say) un-Greek figures, its 
ecstatics, seers, diviners, priests, ang 
hierophants. Two main tendencies of 
religious thought and life are discerp. 
ible in this dim, long-ago age : a movement 
of sheer legalism (cf. Hesiod, and some 
of the early lyric poets), where “the 
customs inherited from the fathers”’ aye 
the full and final standard, alike jy 
ritual and in ethies—a view shared by 
the nobility and the land-owners, jn 
times of change and revolution; on the 
other hand, the movement of protest, 
proletarian and democratic. And as in 
America today, the new—and often 
queer—developments of religion were 
to be found among the landless, the dis. 
possessed, the submerged. The place of 
Delphi, with its increasing influence, is 
studied in ch. 2, and the mysteries 
(chiefly at Eleusis) in ch. 3. These 
were staple—and stable—influences in 
Greek religion throughout antiquity 
(see, e.g., Plutarch). Orphism was one 
of the subterranean cults which gained 
wide influence at this time—chiefly in 
the West, in Sicily and Lower Italy 
(Magna Graecia), where also Pytha- 
goreanism flourished. All these move 
ments of the Archaic Age, far from be 
ing merely extraneous and insignificant, 
were ‘‘stuff 0’ the very stuff’’ of Greek 
religion: Nilsson is right—the religion 
lived and breathed, not merely i 
Homer’s epics or the tragedies, but o 
the lower level of everyday life, the 
daily round of existence among the 
villagers, the hand-workers, the farmers 
and peasants. Here one can feel its 
pulse-beat, and overhear the whispers 
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of its deepest prayers, aspirations, con- 
fidences—and discouragements. 

Section V deals with the high classical 
period, the Fifth Century, and begins 
with a valuable study of the patriotic 
religion—a religion all right, very eudae- 
monistie, and very conservative. The 
blessings of life were obvious—and the 
state-cult guaranteed them. After the 
defeat of Persia, wealth flowed into 
Athens—would anyone think of jeopard- 
jing this state of divine approval? 
That was the background of the trial 
of Socrates, and of his condemnation. 
The great writers of the time—esp. 
Herodotus, Pindar, Aeschylus, Soph- 
oles, Euripides, even Aristophanes— 
all tell us of the religious beliefs 
and practices of their contemporaries, 
though each has his own point of view 
and prejudices (esp. Herodotus, on one 
hand, and Aristophanes on the other), 
and they must be ‘‘checked’’ accord- 
ingly. What is said of Herodotus’s re- 
ligious views is especially important, for 
his motto as a historian was the ancient 
equivalent of ‘‘Hears all, Tells all’’— 
or “All the news that’s fit to print.’’ 
That is his value—and his limitation. 
Aeschylus is the profoundest interpreter 
of Greek religion, and the nearest thing 
toa theologian, before Plato. 

The popular religion is likewise ex- 
amined—and of this Xenophon is a 
first-class representative. Theophrastus’s 


‘*Superstitious Character’’ is another: 
a literary creation, but true to life (the 
whole chapter is quoted!). The beliefs 
regarding the underworld—i.e. the age- 
old chthonic beliefs surviving into an 
era of enlightenment—are examined; 
the ‘‘ panegyries,’’ forerunners in a way 
of mediaeval church markets and _pio- 
neer American camp-meetings, are de- 
seribed; and the volume ends with an 
account of the new gods arriving in the 
classical period: Ammon, Bendis, Kotys, 
Sabazios, Men, the Great Mother, and 
so on—a motley crew often disre- 
garded in histories of ‘‘Greek religious 
thought.’’ Perhaps justly; but not to 
be overlooked in a history of Greek re- 
ligious feeling, or of cults, i.e. of Greek 
religion. The final section is on the 
deity of the heavenly bodies, a belief of 
utmost importance for the Hellenistic 
age which was soon to follow—which 
was, in fact, already beginning, at the 
very peak of Athens’ triumph, and in 
the golden days of Pericles. 

I began. reading this book in August 
and finished it in October! And I must 
say that it is no mere work of reference; 
it is a book worth reading through, 
from cover to cover. It is one of the 
most majestic examples of pure scholar- 
ship that I have ever seen, and one of 
the most rewarding books I have ever 
read. May Volume II be _ published 
soon ! 
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The Apostolic Ministry. Essays on the History 
and the Doctrine of Episcopacy.  Pre- 
pared under the direction of Kenneth E. 
Kirk. New York: Morehouse-Gorham Co., 
1946, pp. xiv +573. $10.00. 


In this compendious tome the Bishop of Ox- 
ford has joined with ten learned and like- 
minded collaborators to propound and defend 
anew the Anglo-Catholic position regarding the 
nature of the Church’s ministry. It is essen- 
tially the thesis of the late Bishop Gore’s well- 
known work, The Church and the Ministry, 
that is here kept alive and brought up to date, 
and argued with the same irenie patience and 
devotion to the truth. It will not be, how- 
ever, any the more convincing to the dissenters 
whom it is designed to convert, chiefly because 
the theological presuppositions of the essayists 
will not be universally accepted. The deep 
theological cleavage between the Catholic and 
non-Catholic conception of the Ministry and 
its position in the Chureh—a cleavage which 
lies at the root of the tragedy of a divided 
Christendom—is nowhere more clearly and 
cogently presented than in the brief but in- 
eisive Epilogue contributed by Canon F. W. 
Green. 

Until the theological issue is cleared, the 
historical data which is here so plenteously and 
fascinatingly presented will continue to be the 
subject of various interpretations; and ‘‘the 
historic episcopate,’’ which the authors rightly 
view as altogether too ambiguous a phrase, will 
mean one thing to one party and another to 
another. In this instance the appeal to history 
is unfortunately an uncertain guide. The au- 
thors seem uncomfortably aware of this in 
their frank admission that the episcopate as it 
functions at present in the Church of England 
may be theoretically adjusted to conform with 
their doctrine of ‘‘apostolic ministry,’’ but 
that in actuality it is difficult to convince dis- 
senters that the present-day English bishop 
in his social position and ecclesiastical duties 
presents very much similitude to the Apostles 
of the New Testament. Perhaps if the authors 
had in planning their work raised their sights 
beyond the confines of Britain, and had viewed 
the historic episcopate at work today in far- 
flung mission fields of both hemispheres they 
might have found at least some suggestions as 


to how the episcopate might be better set to an 
apostolic task. 

Ultimately, however, the question must be 
fought out on the basis of New Testament 


_ exegesis, since the appeal to the authority of 


Seripture is the one thing held in common 
this subject by both protagonists and an 
nists. It is most unfortunate that the present 
work fails lamentably at this point because of 
the curious essay of Fr. L. 8. Thornton 
‘*The Body of Christ in the New Testament,” 
To the present reviewer this essay is utterly 
unintelligible and mystifying because of jt, 
strange reversion to a typological use of the 
Old Testament to explain the New. This js 
not to deny that the writers of New Testament 
times used their Scriptures, the Old Testament, 
by a methodology very different from that of 
the present age, and that exegetes must reckon 
with this difference in interpreting the ‘mind 
of the New Testament.’’ But Fr. Thornton's 
analysis is so involved and subjective that it 
does not make sense from any point of view. 
Indeed the Bishop of Oxford in his introduction 
has to apologize for it by saying that, ‘‘in 
such an approach there is room for considerable 
divergence of inference; the processes of 
thought which are being studied can be grasped 
only by a sympathetic discernment, and the 
conelusions reached are often, as regards their 
details, incapable of demonstration and readily 
disputable. ’’ 

This weakness in the book before us should 
not in any way encourage a superficial judg- 
ment upon the significance of this work 
a whole. The authors have confronted the 
Chureh with a thesis of crucial import, and no 
scheme for organic unity between episcopal ani 
non-episcopal churches can henceforth afford 
to ignore the doctrine which it sets forward. 
It believes that there is an Essential Ministry 
—the Apostolate—God-given to the Chureh and 
necessary to the Church, without which 00 
Christian body can claim to be the Chureb 
unless it can show that its essential ministry 
has received in unbroken succession the apo 
tolic commission originally given by our Lord. 
There are, to be sure, Dependent Ministries 
which have derived such authority and fune 
tions as they have exercised from the Apostolic 
Ministry. Their names and titles might vary 
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with varying historical circumstances and 
exigencies. But there must be in the true 
Church of Christ one organ of ministry whose 
commission and authority to shepherd, to or- 
dain, to consecrate, etc., is independent of the 

ieular church which it serves as regards 
the source of its authority, yet at the same 
time must be recognized by the church which 
it serves as God-given in order to exercise its 
ministry. Ministry and Church are mutually 
necessary ultimates. As the Bishop of Oxford 
puts it: ‘‘We are called upon to accept these 
two finalities each in its own right; the first 
as the gift of God to the Church, the second 
as the gift of God to the world.’’ 

Historically considered the episcopate be- 
came the heir and sole heir of this apostolic 
ministry. Originally it may have been a ‘‘de- 
pendent ministry’’ for a liturgical function. 
But by the second century it had received 
from a second generation of ‘‘apostolic men’’ 
the apostolic commission—to be for and to 
the Church what the original apostles had been. 
The terminology in the sources of the sub- 
apostolic period is admitted to be capable of 
diverse interpretations. The authors, however, 
accept the thesis of I Clement that whatever 
the ‘‘apostolic men’’ of the sub-apostolic age 
might be called, there was a definite trans- 
mission of the Lord’s apostolic commission 
through them to the bishops who emerge, from 
Ignatius’ time on, as the universally recog- 
nized bearers of the apostolic succession. Later 
developments in the functions and duties of 
bishops, in the ancient, medieval and modern 
periods, have in no wise altered the primary 
position of the Bishop as the representative of 
the Essential, i.e. Apostolic, Ministry. 

Naturally, the burden of proof of this thesis, 
from the standpoint of history, rests upon the 
author of the essay on the Ministry in the sub- 
apostolic age. This task has happily been 
the contribution of Dom Gregory Dix, whose 
essay covers a larger period—from ca. 90 to 
410 A.D. The attention of critics will most 
certainly fasten upon the evidence and argu- 
ments brought forward by this learned and 
witty Benedictine scholar. Let me say at once 
that I personally believe that Dom Gregory is 
right in his general outline, though I would 
differ with him in some matters of detail. At 
the same time I can only honestly admit, as I 
believe he really does too, that some of the 
crucial evidence is capable of a different exe- 


gesis. I shall conclude this review therefore 
with a brief list of points where it seems to me 
Dom Gregory’s interpretation is open to re- 
buttal: 

First, Dom Gregory’s method of presenting 
the late second and third century evidence 
(chiefly the ordination prayers in Hippolytus) 
before he discusses the debatable evidence of 
the sub-apostolic age is fresh in its approach 
and hitherto too much neglected. But I think 
it leads him to overlook the profound changes 
and shifts in emphasis which the struggle with 
Gnosticism produced in the Church. Hippolytus 
may conscientiously be writing what he believes 
to be ‘‘apostolic tradition,’’ but between him 
and the first century lay a controversy over 
authority in the Chureh such as only the 
Reformation epoch can match. Secondly, Dom 
Gregory lays great stress upon the Jewish 
background of the Christian conception of 
apostleship in its institution of the shaliach. 
I believe that rabbinic scholars are not of one 
mind regarding the significance of this institu- 
tion in Judaism before 70 A.D., when it could 
only have had an influence upon Christianity. 
Moreover the interpretation which Dom Gregory 
gives to it in the teaching of our Lord goes 
so far beyond the ordinary Jewish usage of 
the term as to make Jewish apostles and Chris- 
tian apostles something quite different from 
each other in theological significance. Thirdly, 
Dom Gregory is very hazy in the way he uses 
Ephesians and the Pastoral epistles, so that 
one is never quite certain of how he dates and 
places them, and hence of how significant he 
considers them to be for his historical recon- 
struction. Also he glosses over a bit too neatly 
the fact that Ignatius has no theory of Apos- 
tolie Succession, despite his high doctrine of 
episcopacy. 

Lastly, there will be much discussion of 
Dom Gregory’s exegesis of I Clement 44, in 
particular the meaning which he gives to 
ellogimoi, usually translated as ‘‘eminent’’ 
men, or men ‘‘of repute.’’ Dom Gregory has 
properly called attention to the fact that this 
troublesome word needs to be interpreted in 
the light of its other usages in I Clement, in 
the primary sense of ‘‘enrolled,’’ but it seems 
to me that he stretches the meaning beyond 
what it can safely bear when he translates, or 
rather paraphrases it in chapter 44 as ‘‘men 
accounted apostles.’’ But unless he so in- 


terprets the word, he cannot prove his point. 
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My guess is that the writer of I Clement is a 
good deal more vague in his terminology, and 
deliberately so, than Dom Gregory thinks him 
to be; and I am less inclined to take the 
author of I Clement as a careful recorder of 
historical facts. 
MASSEY H. SHEPHERD, JR. 
Episcopal Theological School 


Apostolic Succession and Anglicanism: a De- 
fense of Anglican Orders and Catholicity. 
By Felix L. Cirlot. Lexington, Ky.: 
Trafton Publishing Co., 1946, pp. x + 425. 
$4.00. 

In reviewing this book, it is important to 
state clearly the purpose and claims as set 
forth by the author. These are more limited 
than might appear from the title. What Dr. 
Cirlot has tried primarily to do is to show that 
as a matter of fact, in the light of actual 
formularies and undeniable stable practice, the 
Anglican Churches hold the Catholie doctrine 
of the Ministry, including the Apostolic Sueces- 
sion, and that they have preserved faithfully and 
in a fully intact form this succession. His point 
of departure, and also continuing fixed star of 
reference, is the defense of these theses against 
the counter-claims of Rome. 

Thus Apostolic Succession and Anglicanism 
is in no way comparable with the recent monu- 
mental work The Apostolic Ministry by Bishop 
Kirk of Oxford, Dom Gregory Dix, and others. 
Dr. Cirlot promises in his preface a _ sequel 
which will be a defense of Catholic Ministerial 
doctrine and the Apostolic Succession before the 
bar of modern scholarship. In the book under 
review, however, Scriptural issues and philo- 
sophical consideration are alike eschewed. 

Dr. Cirlot’s arguments, which are detailed 
and ramify in various directions, may be 
summed up as follows: (a) Anglicanism holds 
in theory and has preserved in practice the 
Apostolic Succession; (b) Anglican Ordination 
is sacramental in character; (c) Anglicanism 
holds the Catholic Priesthood in a truly sacer- 
dotal form; and (4) official Anglican doctrine, 
as distinct from the private views of some 
Anglican doctors or teachers from Cranmer on, 
is that there is a real objective presence of 
Christ in the consecrated elements of the Eucha- 
rist, and that there is in this Sacrament a true 
sacrifice. It would be possible to deal with 
these arguments, as Jesuit theologians doubt- 
less will, if they think Dr. Cirlot’s Defense 


sufficiently significant or weighty, from the 
standpoint of their logical soundness or fallacy, 
Let it be said at once that Dr. Cirlot, who Was 
trained in a Jesuit college, is an able and 
persistent logician. I have known at least one 
theological professor, a_ liberal Episcopalian 
and an able historian, to be utterly overwhelmed 
by his reasoning with respect to the theses of 
this volume and their bearing on Reunion, | 
do not believe, however, that such debate woul 
be profitable. Much more vital and fund. 
mental is the question of the validity and 
fruitfulness of formal deductive logic as ap- 
plied to the doctrinal position of the Anglican 
Church. 

For a long time I have thought, and op 
several occasions have remarked, that the ap. 
swer to the type of argument for which Dr. 
Cirlot is so well known, is the Fourth Lecture 
of the late Archbishop Temple’s Nature, Max 
and God. The thesis of this lecture on Mathe. 
matics, Logic, and History is that formal logie, 
being applied mathematics, becomes progres. 
sively less applicable the further removed any 
given subject matter is from the purely mental 
or abstract. When it comes to history and 
life, Temple is sure that traditional logie is 
inadequate and proceeds to outline a better 
way by setting the Aristotle of the Posterior 
Analytics (with their essentially inductive pro- 
cedure) over against the logician of the Prior 
Analytics. 

If Temple is right in his conclusions on logie 
and history in general, it is certainly hopeless 
to try to deal with the position of the English 
Chureh and her equally Anglo-Saxon daughters 
by setting up axiomatic propositions, either 
allegedly self-evident or arrived at by the most 
legalistic kind of reasoning, and then arguing 
that Anglicanism holds such and such in ae- 
cordance with their implications, regardless of 
any amount of empirical evidence to the con- 
trary. It is not thus that the inner spirit and 
genius of an institution can be discerned any 
more than those of a man. 

This is not to say that there is not much 
that is true and valuable in Dr. Cirlot’s essay. 
He could not make out the prima facie case 
that he does, were not the data pointing to 4 
Catholic concept of Episcopacy, Priesthood, and 
even the Eucharist (where he admits the case 
for Anglican heresy is most plausible) much 
stronger and more impressive than Liberal 
Evangelicals generally recognise. Here is the 
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mistake made by the majority of our Commis- 
sions on Reunion ever since 1937. But it re- 
mains true that Dr. Cirlot’s manner of approach 
to the whole problem is basically defective. 
One must conclude, with melancholy because of 
his devotion and learning, that Apostolic Suc- 
cession and Anglicanism will convert very few 
who are not already convinced and is in faet 
a notable though not an isolated theological 
example of Love’s Labour Lost. 

There is a typographical error (‘‘con- 
census’) on p. 24. Dr. Cirlot appears also to 
understand ‘‘receptionism’’ and ‘‘ virtualism’’ 
differently from the authors of the quasi-official 
Commission report Doctrine in the Church of 
England. Certainly his comparative evaluation 
of the two types of Eucharistic doctrine and 
theirs are antithetical. 

CHARLES W. Lowry 

Chevy Chase, Maryland 


The Psalms. Also the Canticles of the Roman 
Breviary. Fourth (Latin-English) Edition. 
By the Professors of the Pontifical Bibli- 
cal Institute. Authorized by Pope Pius 
XII. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1947, 
pp. xxiv +416. $3.85. 


Liber Psalmorum cum Canticis Breviarii Ro- 
mani. Nova e Textibus Primigeniis In- 
terpretatis Latina. Second (American) 
Latin Edition. By the Professors of the 
Pontifical Institute. Authorized. New 
York: Benziger Brothers, 1947, pp. xxxii 
+347. $3.25. 


Besides the text of the Psalms in Latin, and 
English, the first of these volumes contains a 
translation of the Apostolic Letter In Cotidianis 
Precibus, an Indulgence for Reading Holy 
Seripture, an article on the Purpose of Psalms 
by the Rev. W. H. McClellan, 8.J., another 
article on the Psalms in Old Testament Wor- 
ship and in the Mass, by the Very Rev. J. F. 
Rowan, a third on the Purpose of Canticles by 
Fr. McClellan, then the text of the Canticles 
and a Glossary, Index of Latin Titles of Psalms 
and Canticles, and a Topical Index of Psalms 
and Canticles (a guide for Prayer and Devo- 
tion). Each psalm is well provided with titles 
and subtitles, a brief introductory explanation, 
and a concluding commentary and reflection. 

The second (Latin) volume presents the text 
of the Apostolic Letter, an introduction dealing 
with the nature, titles, authorship, text and 


versions of the Psalms, and with the reason 
for the new Latin translation. (Until 1945 
there had been no revision of the translation 
of 1570.) The Latin text follows Kittel’s 3rd 
(1937) edition of the MT nisi aliud in notis 
indicatur. Each psalm is introduced by a title 
and description and concluded with critical and 
exegetical notes. 

The following quotations illustrate the char- 
acter of each: 


‘*Psalms 89 (90). Deus aeternus hominis in 
brevitate vitae refugium. 
Domine, tu fuisti refugium! nobis... . 
10 Summa annorum nostorum sunt septua- 
ginta anni et, si validi sumus, octo- 
ginta; 
Et plerique eorum ‘4 sunt labor et vanitas; 
nam cito transeunt,5 et nos avolamus. 
1 Le.pe. mss G ma‘oz 4 Lc. GS rubbim 5 lLc.T giazi. 


1. Moysi adsecribitur psalmus, sive quia ipse 
est eius auctor, ut censent cum S. Hieronymo 
(PL 22, 1167 ss.) plerique auctores, sive quia, 
propter similitudinem idearum et linguae cum 
ideis Pentateuchi, maxime cum Deut. 32, per 
fictionem litterariam ei attribuitur, ut volunt 
S. Augustinus (PL 37, 1141. 1149), S. Robert 
Bellarminus (Explan. in Psalm., ed. Galdos 
(1932), vol. II, 513) alii. ... 

10. plerique eorum: T M w*rohbam, quam 
formam aliqui derivant a rdhab (hap. leg.): 
«superbia eorum); sed G et S suadent formam 
rubbam.’’ 


‘‘Psalm 89 Eternity and Time. To Obtain 


the Gift of Wisdom. 


O Lord, thou hast been a refuge for 
10 The sum of our years is seventy, and, if 
we are strong, eighty; 
And most of them are toil and emptiness: 
for they swiftly pass, and we fly 
away. ... 


Commentary. The title ascribes this psalm to 
Moses [without the further note in the Latin 
above]. 


7-11: Israel is withering away because of the 
Lord’s displeasure at her sin... . 
So the psalmist wishes to understand 
God’s power and his displeasure. . . . 
Reflection. If we take refuge in God, and 


dwell in him by faith, hope and charity, he 
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will be our citadel against the attacks of the 
devil.’’ 
CHARLES L. TAYLOR 
Episcopal Theological School 


Religion on the American Frontier, 1783-1840. 
Vol. IV. The Methodists. A collection of 
source materials by William Warren Sweet. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
pp. ix + 800. $10.00. 

If Methodism is pre-eminently the religion 
of the frontier the records of early Methodism 
are of unique importance—as they are the most 
extensive—in illustrating the history and ehar- 
acteristics of frontier religion. Dr. Sweet has 
sifted a rich bulk of material—and discovered 
a good part of it—as the basis of his selections 
for this volume, the central theme of which 
is the circuit-rider, the man, his methods, his 
place in ‘‘ bringing the refining influence of re- 
ligion to bear upon a rough, uncouth society.’’ 
The documents include such items as Bishop 
Whatcoat’s Journal (1789-90); the Dromgoole 
letters, which Dr. Sweet has rescued from ob- 
livion in manuscript books in the library of the 
University of North Carolina; journals of 
frontier circuit-riders and district superintend- 
ents; the Journal of the Illinois Annual Con- 
ference (1824-31); quarterly conference ree- 
ords of selected circuits from Western New 
York and Indiana to Texas; fascinating min- 
utes of church trials illustrating the homely 
but effective discipline of frontier Methodism 
—and a great deal more, almost all of it 
hitherto unprinted. 

We have here a capital contribution—vivid 
and varied—to our understanding of the part 
played by religion in our cultural and social 
history. It is presented under the skilled guid- 
ance of the man who has done more than any 
other to make us conscious of the religious 
factor in the making of our American civiliza- 
tion. The documents are preceded by an In- 
troduction of some seventy pages in which 
Dr. Sweet follows the Americanization of 
Methodism down to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. 

It is a pity that post-war printing costs have 
brought the price of this volume to three times 
that of the first three in the series. But for 
this circumstance it could easily and to great 
profit have been expanded by another twenty- 
five per cent, for the amount of frontier Metho- 


dist material not yet published is sti) vast 
and largely unexplored. 


P. V. Norwoop 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


The Origins of Christian Supernaturaligm, By 
Shirley Jackson Case. University of (yj. 
cago Press, 1946, pp. vii +239. $3.09, 


‘Christian supernaturalism arose to serve g 
functional need in the course of the new Te- 
ligion’s expansion within its particular environ. 
ment and in relation to characteristic modes of 
thinking prevalent in that day. ... As time 
passed, the hypothetical apologetic altered be. 
cause it lost its convincing quality for future 
generations’’ (pp. 233-34). With this fing 
presentation of a theme on which his whole 
book is a series of variations, Dr. Case reiter. 
ates in the language of religious naturalism the 
argument of Harnack’s What is Christianity’. 
Apparently identifying himself with Arius, 
‘‘who had, as it were, recently emerged with 
honors from the leading Christian university 
of the day’’ (p. 217) and ‘‘ ventured to eriti- 
eize the bishop of Alexandria for holding an 
illogical opinion,’’ Case endeavors to show the 
essential irrationality of ancient religious 
thought. By comparing ancient miracle stories 


with ancient Christian narratives and con. 


pletely identifying the two groups, he feels 
able to conclude that ‘‘ Christianity triumphed 
not by abolishing the yearning of the heathen 
for access to the supernatural but by intensify- 
ing and heightening the customary techniques 
for attaining this goal’’ (p. 120). Im other 
words, ancient Christians lived in the ancient 
world. But can Christianity be explained en- 
tirely from its environment? 

He apparently believes, however, that he has 
distinguished between a truly modern Jesus and 
his ignorant disciples who lacked university 
training. ‘‘Paul had made no mention of 
miracles performed by Jesus during his earthly 
career. It was not until after his ascent to 
heaven that his Spirit, operating through the 
medium of the disciples, demonstrated its mir- 
acle-working powers’’ (p. 223). This is & 
remarkable example of the argument fror 
silence. Paul mentions no such miracles; there- 
fore the earliest Christians probably did not 
know of them either. Professor Cadbury dis- 
cusses this question differently in his Jesus: 
What Manner of Man: ‘‘I am prepared to 
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believe that both Jesus, his friends and his 
enemies credited him with ‘mighty works’ and 
that these made both Jesus and his friends take 
his words more seriously’’ (p. 110). This 
seems @ more satisfactory analysis. 

When we pass from antiquity through the 
middle ages to modern times we are impressed 
by the slightness of Case’s contribution to the 
crucial problem of faith and reason. Appar- 
ently he believes that having shown that many 
ancients were supersititious and that Chris- 
tinity is ancient, and that therefore Chris- 
tianity is largely superstitious (except as un- 
derstood by religious naturalists), he need not 
bother to examine eighteen centuries of the 
history of ideas. **TIn less than four hundred 
years of historical development Christianity had 
acquired a full supernatural equipment’’ (p. 
220). What did it have at the beginning? 
Anselm, Abelard, and Thomas Aquinas tried 
to make Christianity fully rational (pp. 226- 
29); unfortunately their traditional super- 
naturalism inhibited them. Deism, Kant and 
modern science have rendered traditional views 
untenable (pp. 229-31). This may well be 
true; but one of the principal difficulties with 
this book is its lack of sympathetic understand- 
ing of antiquity and of the history of Chris- 
tian thought. 

About forty years ago G. K. Chesterton 
wrote a reply to works like this. His reply 
should not be underestimated simply because it 
is clever or because it is interesting to read. 
It contains a great deal of solid sense. On 
these comparisons he observes that ‘‘ almost 
every great religion on earth works with the 
same external methods, with priests, scriptures, 
altars, sworn brotherhoods, special feasts. 
They agree in the mode of teaching; what they 
differ about is the thing to be taught’’ (Ortho- 
dory, pp. 239-40). Anyone who would claim 
that the Christian religion can really be under- 
stood by comparison with the occasional creduli- 
ties of Plutarch should reexamine the evidence. 

Rosert M. GRANT 

University of the South 


The Luminous Trail. By Rufus M. Jones. 
New York: Macmillan, 1947, pp. 161. 
$2.00. 

Those who have loved the Emeritus Profes- 
sor of Philosophy at Haverford College and 
profited by his gift of presenting profound in- 
sights in an incredibly simple and succinct way 


will rejoice at still another book from his hand. 
This one presents St. Paul, St. John, St. 
Clement of Alexandria, St. Hugh of St. Victor, 
St. Francis of Assisi, St. Catherine of Siena, 
Erasmus, Hans Denck, William Law, Horace 
Bushnell and Phillips Brooks. 

‘*We do not see all things put under His 
(Christ’s) triumphant feet,’’ writes Dr. Jones. 
‘*His Kinglom is far from completed. But 
the story of Christ’s victories across the 
centuries is, I think, the most amazing single 
fact of history—we have the luminous trail of 
saints whom Christ has made. In the best of 
them it seems as though the Life of God was 
manifestly operating within. earliest 
major one of these saints, a man who never 
sew Christ in the flesh, said: ‘It is no longer 
I that live, but Christ lives in me.’ Some- 
thing like that they all say... . This book 
may serve to make vivid ... how effectively 
some person in some hard crisis has become 
the instrument, in Divine Wisdom, of changing 
the line of march, ... always the trail was 
luminous. ’’ 

Howarp H. HASSINGER 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


Creation Continues. By Fritz Kunkel. New 
York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1947, pp. 
308. $3.00. 

Dr. Kunkel, the well known exponent of 
‘*we psychology,’’ has devoted his talents in 
this interesting volume to a treatment of the 
life of Jesus from the point of view of the 
psychologist. While there are plenty of ex- 
positions of the subject from the historical and 
theological standpoint this is the only one we 
know of limited to its psychological aspects. 
The author’s purpose is to approach the life 
of Jesus as presented in the New Testament 
with special interest in the effect of the nar- 
rative on human life. But we can only know 
this effect, he says, as we examine the impact 
on us. We can only have a psychological study 
of Jesus as we ourselves are in the test tube. 
As we submit ourselves to this influence step 
by step in the story, creation continues, for 
‘*With Jesus starts a fresh phase of creation.’’ 

Matthew’s gospel is selected for the author’s 
purpose because it is the only gospel written 
deliberately, Kunkel thinks, to effect a psycho- 
logical change in the reader. ‘‘ Matthew does 
not want to inform his reader; he wants to 
change him.’’ The gospel is a record of the 
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inner experience of the early Christians, and 
the evangelist is presented as having first ex- 
perimented with the material as a teacher at 
Antioch, noting its effects on his initiates, their 
fears, their doubts, their hopes until they 
finally find themselves integrated anew in Jesus. 

But the book is more than an exposition of 
what happened psychologically to these first 
Christians; it is designed to have the reader 
test the soundness of Matthew’s psychology by 
yielding himself to the evangelist’s guidance 
from the first encounter with Jesus to the 
climax of a complete identification with the 
spirit of Christ. 

Kunkel indicates that Matthew’s material 
can be grouped into seven well-defined blocks, 
so symmetrically arranged that they form an 
arch, the keystone of which is the section of 
the gospel containing the confession of Peter. 
The artistry of the literary structure, it is sug- 
gested, is integral to the psychological purpose 
of the evangelist, the material being deployed 
so as to urge the reader to draw conclusions 
and make spiritual decisions. That is, if the 
reader is of the ‘‘dynamic’’ type identifying 
himself with each member of the cast of the 
drama in turn. 

The body of the book is an able exposition 
of each of the seven blocks of material in 
order. The exposition is based for the most 
part on sound exegesis (Kunkel would not 
insist that the author is necessarily the apostle), 
and always stimulating. Even if one feels 
that the author has assumed too much, as to 
the artistry of the evangelist in the arrange- 
ment of the material and his psychological pur- 
pose, much good of a devotional nature can 
come to the ordinary reader by going along 
with Kunkel in his thesis. 

HENRY H. SHIRES 

Church Divinity School of the Pacific 


What Must The Church Do? By Robert S. 
Bilheimer. Vol. V of the Interseminary 
Series. Harpers, pp. 120+ 28. $1.00. 

The concluding volume of the Interseminary 

Series (4 volumes reviewed previously) was 

originally planned to be written by Henry P. 


Van Dusen, Chairman of the Interseminary. 


Committee. For various reasons the plan was 
changed and Robert S. Bilheimer, the Secretary 
of the Interseminary Committee, became the 
author of the climactic book. Well prepared 
for the task by his editorship of preceding 


volumes Mr. Bilheimer has give 
but valuable book. oe 

In many respects the book excels the former 
volumes which were collections of numbe 
of essays on assigned topics. Volume y has 
the advantage of being written from a Single 
viewpoint and thus achieving a sort of unity 
impossible hitherto. What Must The Chur 
Do? promises to be helpful as an inexpensive 
little book which ean be used widely among 
people generally, in providing something of ap 
orientation toward the ecumenical Viewpoint 
and movement. 

The main thesis of Mr. Bilheimer seems to 
be that the egumenical movement is compa- 
rable to another Reformation; in fact it % 
a Reformation. Undoubtedly this striking idea 
has aroused the interest of and a postive emo. 
tional response in many. 

‘‘This reformation is the ecumenical ref. 
ormation,’’ to quote Mr. Bilheimer, may be- 
come a war-ery. As such it has value. But 
there are at least two things to be said about 
war-cries. First, they do not come into er 
istence to offer an accurate description of 
something which is a part of reality. They 
are accepted because they meet an emotional 
need and no one is particularly concerned 
whether or not they are true. As an example, 
one remembers the famous trumpet call which 
is familiar enough to the author of this volume, 
and is quoted by him, ‘‘the evangelization of 
the world in this generation.’’ 

The second point to be made in this con 
nection is that the classical Reformation of 
Protestantism did not win its adherents by 
proclaiming, ‘‘ This is the Reformation.’’ Need 
it be said that the appeal (religious as dis 
tinguished from its political and economic 
motivations) was always to the Love and the 
Will of God as revealed in the Seriptures! 
There does not come to mind, at least at the 
moment, any evidence that the Reformation 
was defended on such an ‘‘ad hominem’? basis 
as ‘fecome on! Everybody up; let’s get o 
the band-wagon! This is the Reformation!” 

As this volume is not in its main purpose 
‘“theologieal,’’ even though it occasionally 
strays into that field with usually rather u- 
fortunate results, no comment in that direction 
will be undertaken. The chapter on The Func 
tion of The Church could provoke easily 4 
volume for discussion of the questions raised 
in the reviewer’s mind. 
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However, there is one small section where the 
author yields to the temptation to indulge in a 
bit of ‘‘psychologizing.’’ This is not a happy 
experiment and will to a certain extent distract 
some, notably college and seminary students, 
from the real value of the book. On pages 26 ff 
there is set forth ‘‘The aim of Christianity.’’ 
I quote a few sentences which refer to ‘‘the 
meaning of the story of the Fall; here it is 
set forth that man by some means has become 
less than he was created to be, that a crust 
now hides his true nature. The explanation 
of Christian theology is that this crust consists 
of proud ambition: the refusal to recognize that 
God is God, and the desire to put human self 
in the center of the universe. Modern psycho- 
logical and ethical theory speak of this as the 
ego, Which in its overweening anxiety to be all 
things to the individual, pushes his true re- 
sponsiveness to God and his fellows into the 
far reaches of the subconscious mind.’’ (Ttal- 
ies throughout are mine.) The reviewer real- 
izes, of course, that it is almost as dangerous 
to say anything in the field of psychology as 
in theology. However, I feel constrained to 
hazard the opinion that in the view of the 
majority of psychologists and psychiatrists to 
describe the ‘‘ego’’ as a ‘‘erust’’ which pushes 
man’s natural responsiveness, ete., into the 
subconscious mind is about as far as one could 
go in reversing the true situation or activity. 
Moreover, ethically speaking, pride, ambition, 
anxiety, the refusal to recognize God, etc., are 
deep down in and find their source in ‘‘the 
heart of man,’’ as we read in the teaching of 
Jesus, and not a mere surface incrustation. 
To maintain otherwise is a symptom of the 
almost incredible naivete of the confirmed 
‘‘idealist.’? 

The reviewer hopes that the readers of this 
book will realize that the author has here 
slipped and that this psychological and ethical 
faur pas is not really indicative of his whole 
approach, which on the whole, and as far as 
it goes, does seem sound. 

One more point. Perhaps the reviewer, as 
an Anglican, may be allowed to protest the 
sentence on page 67 wherein is set forth a 
description of Anglicanism. ‘‘The official 
faith, embodied in the Thirty-nine Articles, 
the Prayer Book, and the historic episcopate 
are perhaps the most important identifying 
factors of Anglicanism.’’ We need not here 
enter into a discussion of the historical and 


theological implications of the Articles of Re- 
ligion. Sufficient is it to say two things. 
First, Anglicanism is not a confessional Church 
and its ‘‘official faith’’ cannot be found set 
forth as such in any document, statement, or 
what-have-you. This mistake is altogether too 
commonly made. 

Secondly, it should be pointed out that both 
the Chicago and Lambeth Quadrilaterals, al- 
though not ‘‘official’’ in the sense of the 
word as used above, but are widely accepted 
and quoted, do say that the Scriptures are the 
Word of God and the Creed(s) ‘‘sufficient 
statement of the Christian Faith.’’ 

The book is a good one and the Interseminary 
Committee is to be congratulated. To quote 
the introduction by Dr. Van Dusen it is ‘‘a 
book which despite its small compass, indeed 
partly because of its admirable succinctness, 
may well take a place among the most valuable 
of the steadily lengthening shelf of the chron- 
icles of contemporary ecumenical Christianity.’’ 

ALDEN DREW KELLEY 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


Christianity Today: A Survey of the State of 
the Churches. Sponsored by the American 
Committee for the World Council of 
Churches. Edited by Henry Smith Leiper. 
Foreword by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. New York: Morehouse-Gorham Co., 
1947, pp. xvii +452. $5.00. 

This symposium is an authoritative, up-to- 
date, and realistic view of the post-war non- 
Roman churches throughout the world. It is a 
sobering story and yet one which is full of 
hope. There are churches which hardly felt 
the impact of the war, there are those which 
felt the full tragedy of conflict and persecution 
and which came through temptation and suffer- 
ing purified and ready to go forward in the 
name of the Lord, and there are those which 
are still physically paralyzed and lacking in 
hope. The book contains thirty-eight chapters, 
all of which are written by capable and trust- 
worthy observers and running about ten pages 
in length; these brief presentations tell what 
oceurred in the various churches throughout 
the world during the war and immediately 
afterward, and the evaluations are made in 
terms of the relation of the churches to the 
Ecumenical Reformation. 
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It is hard to single out particular chapters, 
but the reader will naturally turn to those 
countries and churches which have caught his 
imagination and interests. The story begins 
with France, and the picture which is drawn 
is not encouraging. The chief countries of 
Continental Europe comprise the first sections, 
and there is a special chapter on the Old 
Catholics. It is significant that the only writer 
who felt the need to remain anonymous was 
‘*Hispandéfilo,’’ who wrote about the deplorable 
conditions among the Protestants in Franco- 
Spain. The section on the English Common- 
wealth contains a treatment of free India, 
presenting the hope that the South India 
United Church may protect Christianity against 
the inroads of the majority religions. The 
Orthodox East portion begins with an evalua- 
tion of the Russian Church, which in spite of 
tremendous improvement of its status still has 
its dark side and is still divorced from the 
Ecumenical Movement. 

With all the publicity concerning the effect 
of the natives of the Pacific Islands on Ameri- 
ean soldiers and sailors, it is shocking to read 
of the upsetting of native Christianity as a 
result of this interchange. The impact of the 
war on China, Japan, and the Philippines was 
very great, and of course China had to be 
treated in two sections to account for the dif- 
ferences between conditions in oceupied and 
free China during the war. 

The changes in the American scene are pos- 
sibly characteristic of the world Church as a 
whole: ‘‘(1) more unified and more ecumeni- 
eal; (2) characterized more by group leader- 
ship and less by the dominance of a few great 
leaders; (3) more Biblical and doctrinal, less 
emotional and activistic in their methods of 
propagating the Gospel; (4) facing a more 
radically secularized and perilous situation, and 
more deeply conscious of the need of radical 
religious renewal, than was the case a genera- 
tion ago’’ (pp. 394-5). Of course, the United 
States has its own peculiarities, especially in 
the confusion of its many denominations and 
sects and in its greater degree of religious 
freedom; and its activism has influenced many 
of the more quietistic churches. 

Against the background of world-wide 
changes, there is a final chapter summarizing 
the advances of the Ecumenical Movement and 
the World Council of Churches. There can be 
no doubt that the Ecumenical Movement is 


the ‘‘great new fact’’ of Christendom, That 
this movement was born and came to maturi 

during two great wars and the intervenj 

period is no less than a miracle, While the 
Russian Church is still undecided because of 
its intense nationalism, the other Orthodox 
Churehes have indicated their intention of 
joining the World Council, thus bringing the 
full Catholic heritage into a movement which 
was largely in the Reformed traditions, The 
problem of membership of the younger 
churches must be solved before the ‘‘ inhabited 
earth’’ will be represented as fully as the 
word, ‘‘ecumenical,’’ demands. 

We now know how far the Oslo Youth Con. 
ference has advanced beyond the Amsterdam 
Conference of 1939, and we are particularly 
thrilled by the way the Dutch and Indonesian 
Christians worked out their problems. The 
‘fecumenical reformation,’’ to use Robert Bil- 
heimer’s phrase, is among us; and Henry P, 
Van Dusen’s World Christianity gives us a per. 
spective for interpreting the facts in Chris. 
tianity Today. The Interseminary Series 
presented the Ecumenical Movement in relation 
to the American scene in a profound way, and 
made it clear that to be world-wide it must 
also be local; for if there cannot be inter- 
denominational unity at the local level, there 
cannot be true catholicity-at the world level. 
We are gaining perspective and wisdom, and 
we are becoming convinced that Archbishop 
Temple was right when he said: ‘‘As though 
in preparation for such a time as this, God 
has been building up a Christian fellowship 
which now extends into almost every nation, 
and binds citizens of them all together in true 
unity and Christian love. No human agency 
has planned this.’’ The process of human 
division of the churches which dates back to 
the Council of Jerusalem in 49 A.D. has been 
reversed, and God is calling men to unity 
through the churches. 

If there is a weakness in this book, besides 
the unevenness of any symposium, it is the 
feeling that outside observers are consistently 
more hopeful than the inside ones. It is the 
only book where one can obtain a post-war 
view of the Christian Church around the 
world. 


RANDOLPH CrrMP MILLER 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
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The Meaning of Existence. By Charles Duell 
Kean. New York and London: Harper, 
pp. 222. 

In this short book the rector of Kirkwood, 
Missouri, defines the problem of reconstruction 
that confronts our world and demonstrates the 
relevance of the Christian Gospel for that task. 
The theological influences that have shaped 
his point of view are obviously the writings 
of Kierkegaard, Reinhold Niebuhr, Paul Til- 
lich, and Martin Buber. This eclectic approach, 
however,.is undergirded by an original analy- 
sis of the human situation that raises many 
fruitful questions. 

The basic pattern that determines the pres- 
entation of material is a threefold analysis of 
man’s experience on the levels of history 
(man related to events), of the intellect (man 
related to ideas), and of existence (man re- 
lated to himself in his totality). History is 
defined as the area of fate and necessity where 
man is caught in ineluctable relationships 
with nature and the community of his fellows, 
especially in their institutions. Neutrality is 
an illusion and the creative involvement of man 
in history requires an appreciation of the 
existential crisis that is found ‘‘now, at this 
moment’’ of history. 

But man is not merely a creature in the 
flux of events. He transcends history by his 
memory, his ability to anticipate the future, 
his faculty for critical judgment and _ his 
creativity. In other words, man lives on the 
level of the intellect, an area isolated from the 
stream of events and yet dramatically in ten- 
sion with events as illuminated by the ideologi- 
cal taint in culture. Logic is the tool of the 
intellect in analyzing the ‘‘given’’ and ethics 
in reducing and criticizing the ‘‘given’’ in 
terms of law and order. The creative solution 
of the problem of the autonomous intellect is 
the existential awareness of I-Thou relation- 
ships. 

The highest level of man’s experience is 
the level of existence (p. 89) ‘‘in which man 
comes to grips with the problem of his own 
meaningfulness, as he is, where is is... . It 
is as distinct in its nature and processes from 
those of history and the intellect as they are 
from each other. It can be approached from 
both the historical and intellectual levels, be- 

cause it is relevant to both. It cannot, how- 
ever, be described adequately in terms of 
either,’? 


Religion is primarily and essentially con- 
cerned with man on the level of existence. 
There is a masterful analysis of Greek tragedy 
to establish the point that tragedy becomes 
eritical for man only on the level of his ex- 
istential self-awareness. One feature of the 
book is its crispness in basic definitions such 
as (p. 103): ‘*Tragedy involves the recog- 
nition that in concrete situations, which are 
ambiguous as we meet them, objectivity is 
only relative. The situation with its historical 
and ethical ambiguities occurs within our own 
existence, brought to a sharp focus by the 
now, which demands that we act positively or 
negatively, and from that demand there is no 
evasion.’’ 

The function of the Christian faith is to 
free man from slavery to tragedy and anxiety, 
but the solution is never unambiguous in life 
because institutionalized religion readily be- 
comes demonic by pointing to itself rather 
than to the Cross and the Resurrection. 

Despite the highly abstract presentation of 
material and a tendency to oversimplify ex- 
istence by pressing it into the threefold mold 
(see especially p. 80 ff, where the Ascension 
relates Christ to the intellect, Pentecost to 
history, and the Cross and Resurrection to 
existence) this book far outweighs in profun- 
dity and suggestiveness Trueblood’s Founda- 
tions for Reconstruction. It is especially help- 
ful in relating the gospel to the needs of our 
day. The excessive use of mythology as the 
morphological mold of Christianity has severe 
limitations, however, in view of the popular 
confusion of the word ‘‘myth’’ with ‘‘what is 
untrue’’ and the genesis of myth as a philo- 
sophical tool in the Platonie contrast between 
the timeless and time to the depreciation of 
the historical. Karl Barth has rescued the 
distinctive qualities of Christian myth in his 
latest volume by using the word ‘‘Christian 
saga.’’ 

WILLIAM JoHNn 

Episcopal Theological School 


Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg: His life and his 
works as sources for the religious, legal, 
and social history of the Jews of Ger- 
many in the 13th century. By Irving A. 
Agus. Philadelphia: Dropsie College, 
1947, pp. 749. 

Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg was a contem- 
porary of Thomas Aquinas and Roger Bacon 
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and the Crusades. The Franciscans were be- 
ginning their career. The Sorbonne was 
opened, and the Talmud was burned. Marco 
Polo was touring. the world, and Jews were 
being expelled and placed under harsh disa- 
bilities and taxation. The compass and the 
autopsy were introduced, and many ‘‘blood 
accusations’? were made against Jews. 

None of these are mentioned by Dr. Agus. 
A chapter on the age, putting Jewish history 
in its setting of world history, would have 
made Rabbi Meir more significant. It would 
have fulfilled the promise of the sub-title of 
the volumes. 

We have 788 examples of responsa by Rabbi 
Meir, in answer to questions that came from 
all over and dealt with many important and 
current topics. The correspondent (an in- 
dividual or a community) wrote to Rabbi Meir 
and stated the problem; the litigants were not 
named; his answers therefore evolved the 
legal principle and the rule of action. The 
answers of Rabbi Meir are brief, explicit, 
specific, models of insight. 

The range of topics reflects the spirit of 
the age and its needs, presented in a daily 
record of the thoughts and questions of 50 
years. Included are questions on worship and 
liturgy, family disputes over inheritance, di- 


version of charity funds from one Purpose to 
another, use of charity funds, marriage, 4j. 
vorce, forced conversions, trustee over insane 
and minors, diet and food combinations, disease 
of animals, business contacts, community or. 
ganization, problems of taxation and legal 
position of the Jewish community. in relation 
to the state and other communities, 

Rabbi Meir held no official position, His 
tiemendous influence was personal, for he was 
universally regarded for scholarship and char. 
acter. Meir was truly great in an age of 
great men. 

The last seven years of his life were spent 
in prison, under illegal arrest. At 75, he 
was taken to prison and the Jews offera 
ransom for his release. To understand his 
long imprisonment, without release, one must 
turn to general history. 

Dr. Agus has ‘‘let the. records speak for 
themselves.’’ He presents the responsa, with 
few comments. He made an excellent trans- 
lation and arrangement of the texts. This 
book demonstrates that the thirteenth century 
was concerned with real questions, still valid, 
and seeking a religious answer. 


Davip B. 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Saint Augustine on Free Will. Translated by 
Carroll Mason Sparrow. Richmond, Va.: 
The Dietz Press, 1947, pp. 149. $3.00. 


Of interest to Anglican clergy and laymen 
alike is this translation of a classic treatise 
in Christian theology. Taking the general 
position that ‘‘except ye believe, ye cannot 
understand,’’ Augustine begins the discussion 
with a definite theological problem: since it is 
by free will that man chooses wrongly and 
falls into sin and thereby misses his true hap- 
piness, is it not wrong that God should have 
endowed man with such a power of free choice? 
But in order for faith to achieve understand- 
ing, it is necessary for Augustine to develop 
briefly the Christian doctrine of man’s nature 
and the nature and cause of evil, as well as 
to outline the Christian view of wisdom and 
happiness. Thus by an understanding based 


on faith, we are led to view man, his actions 
and his problems in a truly Christian per- 
spective, with the result that many areas of 
present day confusion in Christian thinking 
are illuminated and clarified for the under- 
standing reader. 

This book is Volume 4 in the series of Uni- 
versity of Virginia Studies; and it is note 
worthy that the translator was for some thirty 
years Professor of Mathematical Physies in 
that university. The translation exhibits not 
only a command of both Latin and English 
style, but this and other writings by the late 
Professor Sparrow (whose grandfather was the 
well known Episcopal theologian) reveal a pr 
found insight into the spirit of Augustine’s 
thought. 


L. M. H. 
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Faith, Hope, and Charity. By Saint Augustine. 
Translated and Annotated by Louis A. 
Arand, S.S. Westminster, Md.: The New- 
man Bookshop, 1947. 

This volume is number three in the Ancient 
Christian Writers series being published by 
the Newman Bookshop under the editorship of 
Johannes Quasten and Joseph C. Plumpe. 
(Volumes 1 and 2 were noted in the October 
isue of the A.T.R.) It contains a translation 
of the Enchiridion and the De Fide, Spe et 
Caritate, with notes and an index. 

H. G. 


Documents of the Christian Church. Selected 
and edited by Henry Bettenson. New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1947 (The 
World’s Classics, Galaxy edition), pp. xvi 
+457. $1.75. 

We are delighted to record the reprinting of 
this valuable and truly comprehensive volume 
of ecclesiastical documents—from Tacitus, Sue- 
tonius, and Pliny down to the Lambeth Ap- 
peal of 1920 and the Orthodox pronouncement 
on Anglican Orders. Rarely in these times can 
one get so much for so little. A book that 
ought to be in the possession of all clergy and 
seminarians. 

P. V. N. 


Keystones and Theories of Philosophy. By 
William D. Bruckmann, 8.T.L. New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1946, pp. 230. $2.50. 

The author of this book had a definite pur- 
pose in mind: to provide a useful reference 
work for those studying Roman Catholic text- 
books of philosophy; and consequently, it is 
written from the Aristotelian-Thomistie point 
of view. After a brief section on the ‘‘ Ap- 
proach to Philosophy,’’ most of the remainder 
is about equally divided between ‘‘ Definitions 
of Philosophy’’ in alphabetical order from ab- 
straction to will and ‘‘Some Theories of Phi- 
losophy’’ alphabetically listed from absolutism 
to voluntarism. In addition, there is a ‘‘Glos- 
sary of Technical Terms’’ and a chronologically 
ordered list of ‘‘ Biographical Landmarks in 

Philosophy.’’ All this information is skillfully 

cut and dried, and nicely capsuled for the 

student’s consumption. The author quite prop- 

erly states that the study of philosophy is a 

matter of understanding rather than memoriz- 

ing in order to become ‘‘an animated text- 


book.’’ Yet in this volume he has provided 
a means and an incentive to do just that. 
L. M. H. 


Apologia Pro Vita Sua. By John Henry New- 
man. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1947, pp. xxii+ 400. $3.50. 

The Idea of a University, pp. xxviii + 413. 
$3.50. 

A Grammar of Assent, pp. xxii + 394. 

Longmans, Green and Company, which pub- 
lished Newman’s work in his lifetime, has now 
undertaken the reissuance of his collected writ- 
ings, of which the three volumes listed above 
are the first installment. The Essays and 
Sketches, Sermons, and Development of Chris- 
tian Doctrine are to appear in 1948, and the 
rest later, about twenty volumes in all. The 
volumes are uniformly and handsomely bound, 
clearly printed on good paper. 

This new. edition of the works is being edited 
by Charles Frederick Harrold, Professor of 
English at Ohio State University, editor of 
A Newman Treasury, and author of John 
Henry Newman—An Expository and Critical 
Study of His Mind, Thought, and Art. Each 
volume has a preface by the editor and a 
select bibliography. 

H. G. 


George Macdonald: An Anthology. Edited by 
C. S. Lewis. New York: Maemillan, 1947, 
pp. 128. $1.50. 

The most interesting item concerning this 
little book is that it contains a distillation of 
the theology of one whom C. 8. Lewis claims 
as his spiritual teacher. It begins with a 12- 
page sketch of the significance of George Mac- 
donald, and then there are 365 brief quotations 
from his writings. Some of these selections 
are delightful epigrams, many of them have 
a pungent and penetrating insight into the 
foibles of man, and a few are paradoxical. A 
sampling shows this kind of statement: ‘‘ We 
are often unable to tell people what they 
need to know, because they want to know some- 
thing else.’’ ‘‘You will be dead so long as 
you refuse to die.’’ ‘‘ Nothing is so deadening 
to the divine as an habitual dealing with the 
outsides of holy things.’’ ‘‘ While a satisfied 
justice is an unavoidable eternal event, a satis- 
fied revenge is an eternal impossibility.’’ 
‘*Our Lord never thought of being original.’’ 
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As a bedside book, as a source of quotations, as 
a basis for meditations, or simply for brows- 
ing, this little collection of gems will prove 
invaluable. 

R. C. M. 


The Abolition of Man. By C. 8S. Lewis. New 
York: Macmillan, 1947, pp. 61. $1.25. 


This book is very English and very helpful. 
It takes a textbook typical of English educa- 
tion and picks it to pieces from the perspective 
of Lewis’ interpretation of Christianity. It 
goes after the sham and pretext of a shallow 
philosophical and theological basis, and points 
to the tao or way which can save us from ‘‘the 
abolition of man.’’ It is an attack on all 
naturalism and on a dangerously subjective 
value-theory which accompanies it. The appeal 
to the tao points to a universally objective 
value-theory which stands behind all religions, 
and an appendix illustrates this way by quoting 
from the scriptures of the various world re- 
ligions. 

R. C. M. 


Christianity Rightly So Called. By Samuel G. 
Craig. Philadelphia: Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Publishing Co., 1946, pp. xvii+ 
270. $2.00. 


This is a vigorous attack upon all non-super- 
naturalist interpretations and dilutions of 
Christianity by a Presbyterian clergyman and 
publicist. The author stands in the tradition 
of his teacher, the late Professor B. B. War- 
field, and in this book presents an able and 
instructive version of what might be called 
educated Fundamentalism. I have no personal 
doubt as to the untenability of Dr. Craig’s 
position, especially on Holy Seripture; and, in 
addition, there is a certain heaviness and lack 
of grace in this type of theology. Neverthe- 
less, one could do worse than read Christianity 
Rightly So Called, (a) because we are too 
smug in the Episcopal Church (and here for 
once this whole Church is united) about dis- 
missing Fundamentalism; and (b) because the 
United States is today the central bastion of 
Christianity in the world and the overwhelming 
majority of professing American Christians, 
Catholic and Protestant, are fundamentalist. 
It is very interesting that Dr. Craig is much 
less concerned with tilting at the Roman Catho- 


lie Church than are many liberal 
including some publicists. 


Cc. W. 


Christian Marriage. A Handbook on n 
and Staying Happily Married. By 
Van Keuren. New York: Morehouse-Gop. 
ham Co., pp. 182. $1.50. 

This is a reissue of a book origi 

lished with the title Outfitting for Spinitul 

Marriage. This reviewer raises the question 

as to whether he is disqualified from commesp 

ing on it. He is quite partial. As a pasty 
he has given it to a great number of prospectigg 
brides and grooms—as the best thing quam 
could find to cover most of the things whidua 

should be said to those who come to mak 
arrangements for a Wedding and for whi 
there is so little time or opportunity for the 
saying. There is little that Dr. Van Keung 
takes for granted. He does not even assumem 
that his readers know anything about religion 

That, however, is the subject on which the 

priest will feel most at home and can elaboratg 

aceording to the needs of the case. Chapter 
headings will give an idea of the theme 
treated. Personal Equipment for Marriagg 

Dynamie Love. The Engagement. 

riage. Facing Facts. Play-Mates, Work 

Mates, and Worship-Mates. Sex—and Chrik 

tianity. Techniques for Troubled Peoplg 

Children. Customary Etiquette for Weddings 

The book is, of course, not without value fo 

those already married. x 

H. H. 


The Faith of the Episcopal Church. By Frank 


Damrosch, Jr. New York: 
Gorham Co., 1946, pp. 146. $1.50. 
Father Damrosch adds still another epitome 
of ‘What the Episcopal Church stands fora 
to the collection of such already on the shelv@ 
of every busy parish priest, from which @® 
rector can make a selection to suit the pecullilil 
needs of an inquirer. Our author keeps estall 
lishing points of contact with his readers wil 


‘¢do not know much about religion’’ by telly 
illustrations (e.g. the trolley car runs by sey 


electricity) and current cliches. In short & 
does in another way the sort of thing t® 
George Parkin Atwater did in The Episcopa 
Church, Its Message for Men of Today. 
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